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BRYANT  AND  WHITTIER 


By  Charles  I.  Glicksberg 


Though  it  is  not  recorded  that  Bryant  and  Whittier 
ever  met,  they  admired  each  other’s  work  highly.  For 
they  had  much  in  common,  both  as  poets  and  men.  Whit¬ 
tier  was  the  dedicated  propagandist  of  the  humanitarian 
movements  of  his  age.  While  Bryant  as  a  poet  kept  aloof 
from  political  agitation,  from  the  immediate  controversial 
issues  of  his  time,  he  had  a  profound  sympathy  for  all 
liberal  causes.  If  his  poetry  reflects  little  of  the  social 
ferment  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  as  editor  and  politician  he  took  an  active,  fruit¬ 
ful  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Unlike  Whittier,  however,  he  believed  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  art  pure;  poetry  was  an  expression  of  the  uni¬ 
versal,  of  all  those  lofty  emotions  and  ideals  which  men 
feel  in  the  course  of  their  troubled  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
This  austere  preoccupation  with  enduring  themes,  such  as 
man’s  relation  to  Nature,  the  contemplation  of  death,  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  the  promise  of  immortality,  did  not 
prevent  Bryant  from  appreciating  the  merit  of  Whittier’s 
frankly  crusading,  doctrinaire  verses. 

His  appreciation  of  Whittier’s  work  is  evidenced  in  the 
frequency  with  which  he  reprinted  the  lyrics  of  the  Quaker 
poet  in  the  pages  of  the  Evening  Post.  As  early  as  1827, 
Bryant,  who  was  then  employed  on  the  Evening  Post  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  review  books  and  extract  significant 
literary  material  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers, 
reprinted  ‘‘Love’s  Pleasures,”  signed  “W,”  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Statesman,  together  with  the  eulogistic  introduction 
by  the  editor  of  that  journal,^  Again,  on  March  8,  1831, 

1  Evening  Post,  July  28,  1827. 
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Bryant  gave  a  brief  notice  of  Legends  of  New  England. 
Curiously  enough,  about  a  year  later,  on  September  29, 
1832,  an  anonymous  poem  (Whittier’s  authorship  of  this 
forceful  appeal  was  not  discovered  until  after  his  death), 
“To  a  Political  Trio  in  the  City  of  Gotham,”  appeared 
in  the  Haverhill  Iris.  It  was  an  urgent  plea  that  poets 
like  Bryant  and  Leggett  tune  their  lyre  to  the  important 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  abandon  their  support  of 
narrow  party  politics.  He  hotly  denounced  the  editors 
of  the  Evening  Post  for  adhering  to  a  man  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  when  their  only  motive  was  political  gain.  Of 
Bryant,  whom  he  attacked  with  special  emphasis,  he  asks : 

Where  art  thou  now?  Feeding  with  hickory  ladle 

The  curs  of  faction  with  thy  daily  twaddle! 

Once,  he  declares,  men  had  looked  up  to  Bryant  and  re¬ 
vered  him  as  a  poet.  Had  he  forgotten  the  promise  of  his 
youth  for  “Yankee  brawls  and  Carolina  cotton”  ?  As  if 
unaware  that  his  own  Muse  was  primarily  didactic,  Whit¬ 
tier  went  on  to  deplore  the  fact  that  Bryant  was  involved 
in  “vulgar  strife,”  in  “ranting  and  debate.” 

Bryant  as  well  as  his  contemporaries  was  happily  un¬ 
aware  of  the  authorship  of  this  poem,  and  Whittier’s 
verses  continued  to  grace  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  December  26, 
1860,  Bryant  writes:  “I  have  seen  Whittier’s  beautiful 
lines  and  have  them  by  me,  to  republish  them  as  soon  as 
the  holidays  are  over.”  ^  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
poem  beginning,  “Statesmen,  I  thank  thee,”  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Post  on  January  28,  1861,  with 
the  caption  “For  the  Evening  Post,”  that  was  reserved 
only  for  poems  that  appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
poem  was  introduced  with  the  statement :  “The  following, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  initials,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  J.  G.  Whittier.”  One  of  Whittier’s  biographers 
states  that  the  sonnet,  “To  William  H.  Seward,”  written 
immediately  after  Seward’s  speech  to  the  Senate  and  an¬ 
nouncing  what  the  probable  policy  of  the  Administration 

2  Manuscript  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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would  be  in  the  future,  was  published  in  the  Evening  Post 
early  in  February,  1861.® 

Of  particular  interest  is  Bryant’s  review,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Evening  Post  on  December  31,  1863,  of  the 
book  of  poems.  In  War  Time.  The  review  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  in  part  because  in  it  he  uses  certain  expressioxis 
when  speaking  of  Whittier,  which  he  repeated  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  gave  an  address  during  the  celebration  of 
his  own  seventieth  birthday.  Bryant  begins  the  review 
by  saying: 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  among  the  distinguished 
poets  of  our  country  the  most  warlike  in  tone  and  spirit 
should  belong  to  the  peace-loving  and  war-detesting  persua¬ 
sion,  the  Quakers.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  the  Tyrtaeus 
of  our  country,  the  author  of  poems  which  stir  the  blood 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  the  warrior 
to  deeds  of  heroism.  Not  that  his  poems  are  war-songs  after 
the  ancient  fashion,  direct  incitements  to  arm  and  do  battle, 
but  that  they  are  so  full  of  a  warlike  glow  that  the  reader  can 
hardly  help  going  out  and  enlisting  as  a  private  in  a  volun¬ 
teer  company. 

After  quoting  a  number  of  lines  in  which  the  imagery 
was  borrowed  from  the  art  of  war  and  pointing  out  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  were  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  war,  Bryant  declares: 

Yet  the  blood  of  the  warrior  stirs  and  boils  in  the  Quaker’s 
breast,  notwithstanding  he  is  forbidden  by  his  creed  to  wield 
“the  battle  brand.” 

Bryant’s  ardent  patriotism,  his  desire  to  see  the  Union 
cause  triumph,  may  possibly  have  increased  his  enjoyment 
and  influenced  his  judgment  of  these  poems.  They  were, 
it  seemed  to  him,  “the  product  of  a  profounder  feeling 
than  anything  he  has  yet  written.  The  great  events  and 
issues  of  the  times  give  them  a  deeper  inspiration  and  a 
more  weighty  signiflcance.” 

On  November  5,  1864,  when  Bryant  arose  to  address 
the  assembled  guests  of  the  Century  Club,  who  were  gath- 

3  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  2  vols.  (Boston  and  New  York,  1894),  II,  435. 
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ered  together  to  honor  him  on  the  event  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  Bryant  referred  to  Whittier  in  a  manner  that 
was  strikingly  similar  to  the  one  he  had  employed  in  his 
review  of  In  War  Time.  He  missed,  he  said,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  “the  Quaker  poet,  whose  verses,  Quaker  as  he  is, 
stir  the  blood  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  calling  to  battle.”^ 
Of  the  many  poets  throughout  the  country  who  sent  in 
verses  commemorating  Bryant’s  seventieth  birthday,  Whit¬ 
tier  was  the  only  one  who  truly  appraised  Bryant  not 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man.  He  found  more  to  praise  in 
Bryant’s  lifelong  battle  in  the  cause  of  democratic  free¬ 
dom,  of  justice  and  truth,  than  in  the  rounded  skill  of 
his  art.  Brj^ant,  he  felt,  could  not  be  judged  apart  from 
his  life.  Unhesitatingly  he  declared  Bryant’s  manhood 
was  “better  than  his  verse.”  Whittier’s  judgment  of 
Bryant  was  obviously  swayed  by  his  passionate  faith  in 
the  Union  cause  and  by  his  belief  that  Bryant  had  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  advancement  and  success  of  that 
cause.  In  a  time  like  the  Civil  War,  formal  poetry 
was  relatively  unimportant;  the  Poet,  therefore,  seemed 
dwarfed  beside  the  Man. 

When  Whittier’s  seventieth  birthday  arrived,  Bryant 
was  asked  to  send  in  some  verse,  but  he  found  that,  at 
his  age,  the  words  would  not  come.  He  contented  him¬ 
self  with  writing  a  letter  in  which  he  rejoiced  at  the  dis¬ 
pensation  that  had  so  long  spared  the  world  a  poet  “whose 
life  is  as  beautiful  as  his  verse,  who  has  occupied  himself 
only  with  noble  themes,  and  treated  them  nobly  and 
grandly.”  ®  His  critical  opinion  of  Whittier’s  poetry  is 
given  in  an  article  written  at  this  time,  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Post,  and  which  Francis  H.  Underwood 
believes  was  penned  by  Bryant.®  Bryant  holds  that  Whit¬ 
tier’s  fame  was  not  due  to  his  early  espousal  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause,  but  that  his  justly  deserved  poetic  reputa¬ 
tion  grew  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  occasioned  by 
his  championing  that  cause.  Bryant  seems  to  feel  that 

*  Parke  Godwin,  A  Biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  2  vols. 
(New  York,  1883),  II,  215. 

8/6id.,  p.  387. 

« Francis  H.  Underwood,  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
1884),  p.  314. 
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the  chief  source  of  Whittier’s  power  as  a  poet  lay  in  “the 
intense  truthfulness,  naturalness,  and  simplicity  of  his 
poetry.”  Whittier,  “the  poet  of  our  work-a-day  world,” 
depicted  truthfully  the  life  of  every  day. 

When  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  poet  John  Pierpont 
was  celebrated  in  Washington,  both  Whittier  and  Bryant 
composed  verses  of  praise  and  gratulation.  Bryant’s  poem 
is  entitled  “To  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  on  his  Eightieth 
Birthday,  April  6,  1865:” 

The  mightiest  of  the  Hebrew  seers, 

Clear-ey’d  and  hale  at  eighty  years, 

From  Pisgah  saw  the  hills  and  plains 
Of  Canaan,  green  with  brooks  and  rains. 

Our  poet,  strong  in  frame  and  mind. 

Leaves  eighty  well-spent  years  behind; 

And  forward  looks  to  fields  more  bright 
Than  Moses  saw  from  Pisgah’s  height. 

Yet,  be  our  Pierpont’s  voice  and  pen 
Long  potent  with  the  sons  of  men; 

And  late  his  summons  to  the  shore 
Where  he  shall  meet  his  youth  once  more.® 

A  comparison  of  WTiittier’s  longer  and  more  vigorous 
poem  with  Bryant’s  will  indicate  the  salient  differences 
that  distinguished  the  work  of  these  two  poets.  Whit¬ 
tier’s  verses  are  headed  simply,  “To  John  Pierpont”: 

Health  to  thee,  Pierpont,  tried  and  honest. 

In  Freedom’s  fight  among  the  soonest. 

Who  still  as  Freedom’s  minstrel  crownest 
Her  humble  lays. 

And  like  some  hoary  harper  tunest 
Thy  hymns  of  praise. 

Where  now  are  all  the  ‘unco  good,’ 

The  Canaan-cursing  ‘Brotherhood,’ 

The  mobs  they  raised,  the  storms  they  brewed. 

And  pulpit  thunder? 

Sheer  sunk  like  Pharoah’s  multitude; 

They’ve  all  ‘gone  under.’ 

f  Francis  H,  Underwood,  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
1884),  p.  316. 

^Evening  Post,  April  10,  1865. 
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And  thou,  our  noblest  and  our  oldest, 

Our  priest  and  poet,  first  and  boldest. 

Crowned  with  thy  fourscore  years,  beholdest 
Thy  country  free — 

0  sight  to  warm  a  heart  the  oldest! 

How  much  more  thee! 

All  blessings  from  the  bounteous  Giver 
Be  thine  on  either  side  the  river; 

And  when  thy  sum  of  life  forever 
The  angels  foot  up, 

Not  vain  shall  seem  thy  long  endeavor 
All  wrongs  to  root  up.® 

9  Evening  Post,  April  10,  1865.  Whittier  dates  the  poem 
“Amesbury,  3d  mo.,  1865.” 
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Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Phineas  Steaens. 


(ContiniLed  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  72.) 


The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  to  the  Marquis  of  Or¬ 
mond.®® 

Dublin,  26  November,  1646. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

Wee  hold  it  expedient  to  acquaint  you  how  much  wee  have 
been  beholding  to  Mr.  Peters  in  the  behalfe  of  the  publicke 
for  his  ready  assistance  in  what  wee  of  him  in  order  to  the 
service  give  us  in  charge ;  wherein  to  the  harme  of  his  health 
upon  his  own  charge  &  Expence  hee  readily  testifyed  his 
affections.  Wee  have  not  had  any  oportunity  to  Expresse 
our  acknowledgment  thereof,  nor  to  consider  his  charges, 
which  wee  therefore  think  fyt  to  recomend  to  your  lordships 
speciall  consideration  &  remayne 

Your  lordships  humble  servants. 

Dublin  26  November.  (unsigned) 

When  this  attempt  to  collect  failed,  a  pamphlet  was 
published  which  devoted  nearly  five  of  its  six  pages  to 
A  Declaration  Of  The  gallant  Service  performed  hy  the 
thrice  worthy  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the  Gospell  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  HUGH  PETERS,  In  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land:  Concerning  The  bringing  in  of  the  IRISH  Army, 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament  of  England  .  . 

These  pages,  written  by  an  admirer  probably  at  Hugh 
Peter’s  suggestion,  served  a  dual  purpose :  they  paved  the 
way  for  Peter,  on  the  basis  of  notable  services  performed, 
to  apply  to  the  Irish  Committee  for  reimbursement  of  his 
financial  outlay  on  its  behalf;  and  they  impressed  upon 

68  s.  p.  (Ireland)  63:262,  fol.  218;  briefed  in  Oal.  of  State 
Papers  Relating  to  Ireland,  Charles  I,  1633-Jf7,  p.  550.  The  letter 
is  unsigned  as  the  commissioners,  finding  their  negotiations 
futile,  probably  did  not  present  it  to  Ormond.  As  a  result,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  Peter  was  forced  to  pay  his  own  expenses 
in  this  service. 

69  London,  Printed  for  Eichard  Woodnoth,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  at  the  Signe  of  the  Starre  in  Cornwall,  1646. 
(E.  363/10.  Thomason  dated  it  “Nov.  27”.) 
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Parliament  and  the  nation,  at  a  time  of  political  crisis, 
one  more  revealed  instance  of  God’s  favor  to  Independent 
leaders  whose  political,  military,  and  religious  demands 
must,  therefore,  receive  due  official  recognition: 

A  Declaration  of  the  Gallant  service  performed  by  the  thrice 
worthy,  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr.  Hugh  Peters  at  Chester. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Englands  great  Divisions,  and  her 
intollerable  sufferings  and  calamities,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  nor  buried  in  oblivion,  but  to  be  kept  in  everlasting 
Memory,  the  infinite  and  wonderfull  mercies  of  GOD,  con¬ 
tinually  made  manifest  to  Englands  Inhabitants;  for  when 
this  Kingdome  where  almost  over-run  and  destroyed  by  the 
Malignants,  Papists,  and  their  Adherents;  yet  it  so  pleased 
the  great  God  of  Heaven  (that  in  the  height  of  their  pride 
&  ambition,  when  their  inveterate  sword  were  drawn,  and 
their  potent  Army  raised)  to  take  his  Cause  into  his  own 
hands,  stirring  up  some  Heroick  Champions,  and  undanted 
Spirits,  that  in  a  short  time  he  were  pleased  to  crown  them 
with  victory,  and  make  them  Instruments  of  a  blessed  and 
happy  peace,  by  sheathing  the  sword,  and  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood,  which  hath  for  many  years  run  down  in 
streames  through  the  Bowels  of  this  bleeding  Kingdome. 

But,  because  I  will  not  deviate  too  far  from  my  ensuing 
Discourse,  nor  trespasse  too  much  upon  the  Readers  patience, 
I  will  proceed  to  the  main  Branch,  and  give  you  a  hint  of 
the  thrice  worthy,  and  gallant  Example  of  our  Times,  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters,  that  unparallel’d  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  prayers  for  England  were 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
these  unhappy  Warres,  to  the  very  end  and  period,  hee  never 
ceased,  but  with  a  resolute  and  undanted  spirit  hazarded  both 
life  &  limbes  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  utter  ruine  and  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  when  he  had  performed  his  utmost  endeavours  for 
the  establishing  of  his  afflicted  Kingdom  in  peace  and  unity, 
hee  had  an  earnest  desire  to  persist  still  in  the  same  cause, 
and  not  to  leave  off  (so  long  as  possible  he  could)  till  he 
had  seen  a  finall  end  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Church  of  God. 

And  therefore  with  a  Gallant  Resolution,  betook  himself 
towards  the  West  of  England,  where  nothing  was  wanting 
(that  in  him  lay)  for  the  expediting  of  that  happy  Worke, 
but  with  all  vigilancy  and  industry  moved  and  stirred  up 
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the  People  to  lend  their  ayd  and  assistance  towards  the 
reliefe  of  their  poore  distressed  Brethren  in  Ireland. 

And  at  the  last  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  Peoples  hearts 
to  Compassion,  and  to  contribute  the  summe  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  towards  the  reliefe  of  bleeding  Ireland. 

He  were  not  only  vigilant  and  industrious  in  this  Work, 
but  also  very  careful!  in  getting  of  the  Souldiers  together, 
and  all  other  provisions  and  necessaries  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion;  but  also  stirred  them  up  to  faithfull  service,  putting 
them  in  mind,  that  it  was  the  Cause  of  CHRIST,  which  they 
had  now  engaged  themselves  in,  desiring  them  to  be  true 
and  faithfull  to  the  Trust  reposed  in  them,  and  to  goe  on 
with  undanted  spirits,  and  gallant  resolutions,  that  so  they 
may  become  victorious  and  tryumphant,  by  routing  the 
Armies  of  the  Mighty,  and  quelling  the  pride  of  the  most 
insolent  and  bloud-thirstie  Papists. 

Thus  having  gathered  a  gallant  number  of  horse  and  foot 
together  (consisting  of  four  hundred  horse,  &  two  Regiments 
of  Foot)  and  waiting  a  long  time  in  expectation  for  wind, 
intended  to  crosse  over  to  Dublin  with  them. 

But  the  wind  being  crosse,  he  went  back  from  the  water 
side  to  Chester,  where  he  declared  himself  to  the  Major, 
Alderman,  and  Recorder,  in  this  manner;  viz. 

That  it  was  his  earnest  desire,  that  there  might  bee  a  Day 
of  Humiliation  set  a  part,  for  Fasting  and  Praying,  humbly 
beseeching  the  Lord,  to  hearken  to  their  requests  and  desires, 
for  a  faire  gale,  that  so  their  present  Design  might  be  no 
longer  detarded,  but  that  they  might  have  a  free  and  speedy 
passage  to  Dublin,  for  the  relieving  of  the  distressed  Prot¬ 
estants. 

Whereupon  a  day  being  set  a  part,  and  with  one  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  joyning  all  in  prayer  together,  it  pleased  the 
great  God  of  Heaven  to  hearken  to  their  prayers,  &  grant 
their  requests: 

For,  whitest  they  were  in  prayer,  it  pleased  the  great 
Jehovah  of  Heaven  to  send  them  a  faire  wind,  where  the 
Commanders  and  Souldiers  tooke  their  opportunity,  and 
hoysted  sayle,  and  are  now  landed  safe  at  Dublin.  But  the 
said  Mr.  Peters  were  left  behinde,  for  the  performance  of 
some  good  service  in  England,  and  expediting  the  work  in 
Ireland.  .  .  . 

70  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  (1%  pp.)  deals  with  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  armies  in  Ireland.  The  entire  piece 
was  evidently  written  before  the  treaty  with  Ormond  was 
known  to  have  collapsed. 
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The  day  after  his  return  to  London  (November  27), 
Peter  appeared  before  the  Irish  Committee  with  “Instruc¬ 
tions  for  reducing  of  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland”  delivered 
“according  to  the  Order  which  he  received  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  are  gone  to  Dublin.”  Newswriters  re¬ 
ported  the  “Instructions”  as  follows: 

The  Instructions  for  reducing  of  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Peters  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord 
Lisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Committee  of 
Parliament  for  Irish  Affaires.'^^ 

1.  That  the  Armies  in  Ireland  imder  the  pay  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  consisting  of  30000.  Foote,  and  Horse, 
may  be  well  moddeled,  with  suitable  Officers. 

2.  That  the  Monies  may  be  forthwith  raised,  and  discreetly 
improved,  for  some  constant  pay  for  the  Souldiers,  although 
it  be  but  haKe  so  much  as  Armies  usually  have. 

3.  That  Provisions,  (viz.)  Bread,  Cheese,  and  Pease,  may 
be  sent  over,  from  England,  and  kept  in  a  Magazine,  in  some 
convenient  place  in  Ireland,  since  that  divers  of  our  Souldiers 
there,  have  no  kind  of  allowance  of  Victualls,  but  1.1.  of 
meale  a  day  to  live  on. 

4.  That  painfull,  and  able  Ministers  may  be  presently  sent 
from  England  to  the  severall  places  in  Ireland;  within  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  that  Kingdome. 

5.  That  the  Ministers  which  shall  be  so  sent  away  may  be 
some  Presbyterians,  and  some  gatherers  of  Churches,  that 
so  the  worke  may  go  forward,  and  much  good  be  done  with¬ 
out  any  scuffling. 

6.  That  those  who  have  the  Command  in  cheife,  of  the 
Kingdome  of  Ireland,  under  the  Parliament,  may  repaire 
thither  withall  speed,  to  the  ends  aforesaid. 

7.  That  some  poor  ignorant  Irish,  may  have  some  favour 
shewed  them,  to  the  end  that  meanes  may  be  wrought  with 
them  to  plough,  and  sowe  for  the  English  Souldiers;  by 
which  meanes  they  may  perhaps  be  dealt  withall  to  bring 
in  the  heads  of  their  Kingleaders. 

The  Accompt  of  the  design  in  hand  is  doubtful!,  but  good 

’’^Perfect  Occurrences,  49th  Week,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4,  1646.  Un¬ 
paged. 
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assurance  is  given  of  the  wisdome,  faithfulnesse,  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  5.  Commissioners.^* 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  “In¬ 
structions”  Peter  received  from  the  commissioners  to 
Dublin  and  what  derived  from  his  own  crafty  mind. 
Three  years  later,  when  Cromwell  invaded  Ireland,  Mas¬ 
ter  Peter  took  an  active  part  in  effecting  designs  similar 
to  these.  That  some  of  them  derived  from  him  is  further 
suggested  by  a  pamphlet  published  immediately  after¬ 
wards  entitled  Severall  Propositions  Presented  To  the 
Members  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Peters,  Minister  of  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ;  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  this  Kingdoms  .  . 

The  “Propositions,”  this  time  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  were  probably  identical  to  those  listed 
above.  But  they  were  published  in  somewhat  different 
form: 

Mr.  Peters  KEPORTS  To  The  Honourable  Committe  of 
both  Kingdomes;  concerning  the  speedy  reducing  of  the 
Irish  Rebels. 

First,  he  desireth,  that  there  may  he  a  speedy  course  taken 
for  the  setting  of  the  poore,  distressed,  and  bleeding  King- 
dome  of  Ireland,  in  peace  and  unity,  &  that  there  may  be 
some  painfull  and  religious  Ministers  (both  Presbyterians 
and  others)  forthwith  expedited  for  that  service. 

Secondly,  that  all  possible  care  may  be  taken  for  the  sending 
over  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  reliefe  of  the  poor 
distressed  Protestants. 

Thirdly,  that  all  Commanders  whatsoever  that  are  under  the 
Command  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  may  forthwith  be 
sent  over,  for  the  performance  of  the  Great  Trust  reposed 
in  them,  that  so  the  Cause  of  Ireland  may  be  no  longer 

T2  Seven  months  later,  however,  when  charges  were  brought 
against  the  Eleven  Members,  Sir  John  Clotworthy  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Parliament  by  deal¬ 
ing  secretly  with  Ormond  against  the  designs  of  the  other  Com¬ 
missioners.  Cf.  A  particular  Charge  .  .  .  Against  Demill 
Hollis  .  .  .  London,  1647,  pp.  18-19.  (E.  397/17). 

23  London,  Printed  for  J.  G.  Decemb.  1.  1646.  (E.  364/5). 
The  same  “Propositions”  were  printed  in  The  Weekly  Account, 
No.  50,  Nov.  24-Dec.  2,  1646.  Unpaged. 
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detarded,  but  with  all  faithfulnesse  and  expediency  performed 
for  the  easing  of  our  distressed  Brethren  from  the  heavie 
oppressions  which  they  have  for  many  yeares  groaned  under. 

Thus  having  given  you  (in  brief e)  the  effect  and  substance 
of  the  Propositions  or  Keport  of  (the  renowned  Worthy  of 
our  Times)  Mr.  Peters,  upon  Friday  last,  concerning  the 
managing  of  the  Affaires  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  I  will 
in  the  next  place  Communicate  unto  you,  the  dangerous 
estate  and  Condition  of  this  our  native  Kingdome  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  by  reason  of  the  manifold  Plots  and  Conspiracies  which 
are  dayly  acting  and  contriving  (by  the  Enemies  of  God) 
against  the  Worthies  of  England,  the  High  and  Honourable 
Court  of  Parliament:  .  _.  . 

The  failure  of  plans  to  employ  the  New  Model  army 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  and  the  army’s  refusal  to  disband 
without  security  for  its  arrears  and  for  its  politico- 
religious  demands,  brought  forth  protracted  negotiations 
and  ultimately  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  this  welter  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  Hugh  Peter  persistently  clung  to 
the  Independent  party  and  to  the  army. 

In  Jime,  1647,  after  Charles  I  had  been  seized  by  the 
army  and  taken  to  Newmarket,  Hugh  Peter  was  with 
His  Majesty  on  several  occasions  in  the  interest  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  attempts  to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  King. 
Charles,  who  always  referred  to  his  opponents  as  seditious 
rogues  and  could  never  credit  them  with  decency  or  intel¬ 
ligence,  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  Hugh  Peter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  news  report  of  their  first  interview,  evidently 
held  on  June  15, 

...  his  Majesty  told  the  said  Mr.  Peters,  that  he  had  often 
heard  talk  of  him,  but  did  not  believe  he  had  that  solidity 
in  him  he  found  by  his  discourse;  after  his  Majesty  had 
ended  his  discourse,  Mr.  Peters  began  with  these  expressions. 
Humbly  desiring  his  Majesty  that  He  would  be  pleased  to 
heare  him  preach;  His  Majesty  replyed,  no,  not  as  yet,  but 

74  The  remaining  four  pages  of  the  pamphlet  treat  of  alleged 
plots  of  the  Queen,  Lord  Hopton,  and  others,  to  renew  the  wars 
in  England  by  importing  troops  from  Ireland,  France,  or  other 
Homan  Catholic  countries. 
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he  would  have  a  further  Conference  with  him  another  time, 
and  80  Mr.  Peters  withdrew.^® 

Charles  never  consented  to  hear  Hugh  Peter  preach,  and 
all  the  conferences  came  to  naught.  The  King  procras¬ 
tinated,  dealt  falsely  with  both  Independents  and  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  refused  to  settle  with  either.  Meanwhile, 
the  army  quarreled  with  Parliament  and  itself  divided 
over  the  Levellers’  proposals.  By  autumn,  1647,  all  sides 
were  in  a  very  irritable  state.  Independent  leaders  who 
a  few  months  before  had  pinned  their  faith  to  a  settlement 
with  the  King  were  becoming  acidly  critical  of  Charles 
for  his  political  juggling.  On  one  occasion,  Hugh  Peter 
and  William  Dell,  the  latter  another  prominent  Inde¬ 
pendent  army  chaplain,  were  reported  to  have  said  pub¬ 
licly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agitators  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  King  was  “but  as  a  dead  dog.”^®  This  report,  first 
circulated  in  Koyalist  circles  to  demonstrate  the  danger 
to  the  King  of  his  dealing  with  the  army,  was  repeated 
by  Presbyterians  to  the  same  end  that,  by  contrast,  their 
own  good  intentions  might  be  displayed.  So  great  became 
the  political  implications  of  the  report  and  the  infamy 
it  brought  upon  its  alleged  originators  that  Peter  and  Dell 
found  it  expedient  to  print  the  following  denial,  of  which 
the  editor  of  Perfect  Occurrences  wrote: 

I  received  a  Paper,  and  am  desired  to  publish  it  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Dell,  and  M.  Peters,  which  is  in  these  words. 

76  A  Conference  betxcixt  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
and  Mr.  Peters,  the  Minister,  at  Newmarket  .  .  .  (London, 
June  22,  1647).  Cf.  also  John  Rushworth,  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  ...  (7  vols.  London,  1659-1701),  VI,  578;  Bulstrode 
Whitelocke,  Memorials  ...  (4  vols.  Orford,  1853),  II,  164. 

78  The  report  originated  in  a  letter  to  the  King  signed  “E.  R.” 
and  dated,  “London,  Nov.  9,  1647.”  This  letter  is  printed  in  F. 
Maseres  (ed.).  Select  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Civil  Wars  .  .  . 
(London,  1815),  pt.  i.  Preface,  p.  xxi  .  The  letter  appeared  in 
many  of  the  pamphlets  and  newssheets  of  the  day.  See,  for 
example,  A  Bloody  Independent  Plot  Discovered  .  .  .  (London, 
1647.  E.  419/2),  p.  2;  His  Majesties  Declaration  .  .  .  And  The 
Transaction  of  Affaires  between  his  Majesty  .  .  .  and  the 
Army  .  ,  .  (London,  1647.  E.  420/5),  p.  37;  The  Perfect  Weekly 
Account,  No.  46,  Nov.  10-17,  1647.  Unpaged;  Mercurius  Pragma- 
ticus.  No.  10,  Nov.  16-22,  1647,  p.  71;  The  Hampton  Court  Con¬ 
spiracy  .  .  .  (?  1647.  E.  416/15),  p.  3;  Mercurius  Melancholicus, 
No.  12,  Nov.  13-20,  1647,  pp.  69-70. 
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A  declaration  from  Mr.  Hugh  Peter,  and  Mr.  Dell,  Chap¬ 
lains  to  his  Excellency  Sir  T.  Fairfax. 

We  do  take  notice  of  those  horrid  falshoods  which  Malig¬ 
nant  pens  charge  upon  us  concerning  the  King  and  other 
matters;  Which  base  unworthy  scandalous  reports  as  they 
cannot  reach  us  in  the  least  measure,  so  tis  far  beneath  us 
to  Contend  with  dunghills  by  answering  of  them.  It  is  the 
reward  wee  expect  from  the  world  for  all  our  hazzards  and 
labours  which  wee  have  undergone  for  the  good  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  leave  judging  to  him  that  will  judge  righteously. 
Only  wee  give  warning  of  a  spirit  now  stirring,  much  more 
full  of  bitternesse  and  cruelty  then  at  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  by  which  all  good  men  may  perceive  how  they  are 
like  to  fare,  if  the  designe  of  disbanding  this  Army  should 
take  effect. 

Winsor.  Decemb.  2.  1647.'^^ 

The  “new  spirit  now  stirring”  soon  plunged  England 
into  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  the  spring  of  1648, 
Colonel  John  Poyer,  formerly  parliamentary  governor  of 
Pembroke  Castle,  declared  for  the  King.  Neighboring 
commanders  followed  suit  and  by  May  1  all  South  Wales 
was  in  arms  against  Parliament.  Early  in  May  Cromwell 
set  out  with  troops  to  assist  the  few  loyal  parliamentarians 
under  Colonel  Thomas  Horton’s  command.  Hugh  Peter 
accompanied  Cromwell  as  chaplain.  Arriving  at  Glouces¬ 
ter  on  May  8,  the  expedition  was  delayed  by  misfortune. 
Cromwell  had  shipped  his  heavy  siege  guns  by  sea  to 
Gloucester  but  the  vessel  had  simk  during  a  storm  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  and  the  artillery  was  buried  in 
mud.'^*  After  a  few  days,  Cromwell  pushed  on  without 
the  guns ;  but  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Horton  had 
defeated  the  main  body  of  Welsh  “rebels”  at  St.  Fagan’s 
and  the  country  was  largely  cleared  except  for  the  forti¬ 
fied  castles  at  Chepstow,  Tenby,  and  Pembroke.  Chep¬ 
stow  and  Tenby  Cromwell  took  without  his  guns,  but 
Pembroke  effectually  resisted  all  his  attempts.  At  this 
point  Hugh  Peter  took  a  hand.  Going  “to  the  Lyon,  a 
ship  of  the  Parliaments,  riding  in  Milford  Haven,”  Mas¬ 
ter  Peter  “got  from  it  two  Drakes,  two  Demy  Culverins, 
and  two  whole  Culverins,  with  all  accoutrements  belong- 

Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  48,  Nov.  26-Dec.  3,  1647,  p.  336. 

T8  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  Wor,  IV,  154-55. 
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ing  to  them,  .  .  Though  these  guns  were  not  suffi¬ 

cient  to  force  Pembroke  to  capitulate,  they  enabled  Crom¬ 
well  to  seize  a  village  to  the  south  of  Pembroke  which 
commanded  the  castle  and  the  town  and  prevented  PoyePs 
men  from  obtaining  supplies  from  without.  Finally  on 
July  11,  his  full  siege  equipment  having  arrived,  Crom¬ 
well  forced  Pembroke  to  surrender  and  moved  quickly 
northeastwards  to  meet  the  Scottish  army  which,  under 
Duke  Hamilton’s  leadership,  had  invaded  England  three 
days  before.  Hugh  Peter  remained  in  Wales  for  a  fort¬ 
night  to  oversee  the  demolition  of  forts  authorized  by 
Parliament.  On  July  23,  after  a  long  silence  for  him. 
Master  Peter  wrote  an  account  of  Pembroke  siege  in  a 
letter  to  an  unknown  addressee.  Peter  intended  the  letter 
to  be  published  for  political  effect,  and  he  included  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  army  as  an  instrument  of  God’s  favor  and 
as  an  instrument  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large: 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Peters.®® 


Sir, 

I  Have  at  length  gotten  an  opportunity  to  write  unto  you, 
and  to  give  you  a  true  account  of  the  issue  of  our  work,  be¬ 
ing  left  at  Pembroke,  and  Tinby,  for  the  setling  of  some 
things  there.  Briefly,  both  these  Towns  were  very  strong, 
Tinby  being  like  a  Promontany  into  the  Sea,  the  part  with¬ 
out  the  walls  stormed  by  Overtons  Kegiament,  and  the  Town 
commanded  by  Col.  Powel  yeelded  to  mercy,  as  you  have 
heard. 

Pembroke  the  strongest  place  that  ever  we  sate  down  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Castle  even  impregnable,  which  after  six  weeks 

79  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  168,  June  1-8,  1648.  Un¬ 
paged.  That  Peter  busied  himself  in  other  ways  at  Pembroke 
is  testified  by  Cromwell  in  a  letter  written  afterwards : 
"...  I  should  long  since  have  acquainted  you  of  the  many 
favours  we  received  from  the  City  of  Bristol,  bj'  the  mediation 
of  Mr.  Peters,  when  we  lay  before  Pembrook,  they  affording 
us,  not  only  a  great  supply  of  Beer,  but  Linnen  for  our  wounded 
and  sick  souldiers,  a  mercie  seasonable  and  necessary,  ...” 
IMd.,  No.  178,  Aug.  10-17,  1648,  p.  1485;  The  Declaration  of 
Lieut.-Oen.  Cromwell  Concerning  the  Citizens  of  London,  .  .  . 
(London?  1648.  E.  459/24). 

80 Published  as  A  Copy  of  P.  Charles  Letter  to  H.  M's  Com¬ 
manders  &  A  Letter  Concerning  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  (London,  1648.  E.  456/24). 
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siege,  constant  rain,  and  much  hardship  indured  by  us  and 
them,  reduced  as  we  desired.  Viz. 

5  to  mercy  being  Leaders,  16  to  2  years  banishment,  the 
rest  sent  home.  The  Enemy  consisting  of  men  of  all  parts, 
resolute  enough,  keeping  it  even  to  the  last.  Many  were  the 
providences  in  that  work;  for  which  admire  Gods  goodnesse. 
In  taking  Chepstow  Castle  and  Town,  and  these  other  two, 
in  all  our  long  march  we  have  lost  about  50  or  60  men,  and 
only  one  Major  and  one  Captain.  The  enemies  losse  hath 
been  great,  but  none  of  the  more  concernment  then  Col. 
Botlems  death,  who  was  killed  at  a  window,  by  a  shot  of 
ours,  at  randome.  Their  Interest  was  wholly  changed,  and 
from  the  Parliament  fell  to  the  King,  having  the  Princes 
Commission.  I  being  commanded  in  as  a  hostage,  and  to 
wait  upon  Major  Generali  Langhorn,  and  Poyer,  I  lay  in 
Poyers  house,  and  in  a  Vault  there,  found  his  Commission, 
and  the  Princes  Letter  to  him  and  Powell,  with  a  Letter 
under  the  Princes  owne  hand  and  seale;®^  which  shews  they 
fought  not  for  Arrears,  besides  all  the  transactions  betwi^ 
the  Prince  and  them,  together  with  many  other  Letters  of 
theirs,  manifesting  the  whole  designe  of  this  years  trouble, 
and  the  laying  every  peece  of  them  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Wales.  That  I  can  truly  say,  the  beating  their 
Army  at  St.  Eagons,  and  taking  in  this  Country,  hath  bin 
the  greatest  services  we  have  been  in.  The  people  are  a 
people  meerly  deluded  by  the  Name  of  King  and  Service- 
book,  for  their  Keligion. 

This  I  call  the  third  testimony  God  hath  given  to  the  world 
of  the  integrity  of  this  Army,  and  his  presence  with  it. 

First,  in  the  year  1645,  where  all  the  King^s  power  was 
subdued  by  it.  Secondly,  when  the  tumults  at  London 
caused  us  to  march  through  the  city.®*  And,  Thirdly,  this 
yeares  commotions:  which  hath  been  queld  by  the  Army 
thus  exceedingly  dispersed.  Oh  that  men  would  yet  confess 
with  us,  his  goodnesse,  &  leave  off  jealousies,  and  wranglings, 

81  The  commissions  from  Prince  Charles  to  Poyer  and  Powell 
which  Peter  said  he  found  in  Poyer’s  “Vault”  are  published  by 
him  with  this  letter  (See  op.  cif.,  pp.  1-3)  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Welsh  uprising  derived  from  Royalist  sources  and  not 
merely  local  dissatisfaction  of  Poyer  et  al  at  Parliament’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  arrears  to  the  soldiers. 

82  Peter  refers  to  the  army’s  march  through  London  in 
August,  1647,  an  event  abhorred  by  Presbyterians  and  lawyers 
as  a  breach  of  Parliament’s  privilege  and  the  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  sword  in  place  of  law.  See  Gardiner,  op.  cit., 
in,  298-345. 
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and  minde  their  common  interest!  We  are  marched  back 
to  England,  leaving  a  sufficient  Force  here,  to  maintain  what 
we  have  gotten:  And  are  yet  resolved  to  beare  our  further 
witnes  as  the  Lord  shall  direct  us;  We  have  contested  with 
so  many  difficulties  in  this  journey,  that  we  may  not  distrust 
God  in  hardships :  we  have  wanted  bread,  lain  in  cold  fields, 
constant  rain,  our  Guns  sunke  in  the  Sea  and  recovered, 
we  had  a  desperate  Enemy,  and  few  friends,  but  a  mighty 
God;  Wee  had  most  of  us  no  pay  since  we  came  from  London, 
many  bare-footed  Souldiers,  yet  valiant  and  unchangeable: 
We  are  amazed  at  Gods  bounty,  and  now  are  safe  at  Here¬ 
ford,  Glocester,  &c.  The  honest  true-hearted  Lieutenant 
Generali  living  yet  above  all  reproaches,  of  whom,  I  feare  the 
poore  Nation  is  not  worthy, 

Alas  Sir,  we  now  know  where  even  all  the  secret  Enemies 
of  the  Kingdome  dwell,  yea,  such  as  we  could  not  have 
thought  to  have  been  Enemies.  The  use  I  have  made  of 
our  long  being  in  these  parts,  hath  been  the  discovery  of 
men  behinde  us  in  other  parts.*®  Good  is  the  Lord. 

Sir,  it  was  no  ridiculous  work  I  was  about,  when  I  would 
have  joyned  Parliament,  London,  and  the  Army  together;®* 
but  that  City  did  not  know  its  day,  nor  the  Associated  coun¬ 
ties  theirs.  I  wish  some  Government  were  designed,  whether 
by  King  or  otherwise,  I  desire  a  blessing  upon  it,  that  so 
good  a  God  may  bee  no  further  grieved  by  us.  Farewell  good 
Friend,  and  remember  him  who  is. 

Yours,  and  the  Kingdomes, 

Swansey  23  July,  1648.  Hugh  Peters. 

Excuse  my  hast. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Hugh  Peter  wrote  the  above 
letter  he  set  out  from  Wales  for  Leicester.  As  Cromwell 
marched  northwards  to  support  Lambert  against  the 
invading  Scots,  Peter  remained  in  Leicester  and  vicinity 
to  assist  Colonel  Thomas  Wait  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
who,  with  several  regiments  of  horse,  strove  to  win  local 
support  for  the  parliamentary  army  and  to  prevent  hos- 

88  The  Scottish  army  now  advancing  into  England  under 
Hamilton. 

8*  Peter  alludes  to  his  sermon  before  Parliament  preached 
April  2,  1646,  wherein  he  had  advocated  close  union  between 
city  and  Parliament  (See  Peter,  God's  Doings  and  Man's 
Duty  .  .  .  London,  1646,  p.  45).  Presbyterian  critics  had  ridi¬ 
culed  Peter’s  attempts  as  insincere,  merely  political  in  intent. 
Cf.  Thomas  Edwards,  The  Third  Part  Of  Oangraena  (London, 
1646),  p.  123;  Nathaniel  Ward,  A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters  .  .  . 
(London,  1647),  p.  17. 
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tile  forces  from  forming  in  Cromwell’s  rear.  Meanwhile, 
Cromwell  and  Lambert  cleverly  placed  their  troops  in  the 
rear  of  Hamilton’s  Scots  and,  on  August  17-20,  defeated 
the  invaders,  cut  them  ofF  from  Scotland,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  southwards  in  wild  disorder.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  with  a  small  cavalry  force  attempted  to  reach 
Wales,  but  in  Shropshire  they  decided  to  try  to  return  to 
Scotland.  Everyone  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  defeated 
Scottish  commander:  Lambert  had  been  dispatched  by 
Cromwell  to  pursue  him;  local  militias  stood  ready  to 
seize  him;  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  dashed  madly  about 
in  search  of  him.  At  TJttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire,  Hamil¬ 
ton  decided  it  was  impossible  to  reach  Scotland  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  surrender.  Officially  to  whom  he  surrendered 
was  a  problem  never  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned.  It  appears  that  he  began  on 
August  24  to  treat  with  the  governor  of  Stafford  whose 
local  militiamen  had  surrounded  him.  While  negotiations 
were  in  progress  Lambert  approached  and  sent  word  to 
Hamilton  that  if  he  would  treat  it  must  be  with  him. 
Accordingly,  Hamilton  broke  off  with  the  governor  of 
Stafford  and  opened  negotiations  with  Lambert.  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  both  parties  met  and  agreed  upon  a  treaty, 
but  before  the  formalities  were  completed  Hugh  Peter, 
Colonel  Wait,  and  part  of  Lord  Grey’s  forces  seized  Ham¬ 
ilton  as  their  prize  and  made  off  with  him.®®  During 
the  evening  of  that  same  day  (August  25),  Hugh  Peter 

8s  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  Memoirs  of  The  .  .  .  Dukes  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  .  .  .  (London,  1677),  pp.  358-65.  The  author  of  A  Letter 
from  Holland:  ...  A  true  Relation  of  all  the  Northern  Armies 
under  .  .  .  Duke  Hamilton  (Rotterdam,  1648.  E.  467/21),  who 
claimed  to  have  been  with  Hamilton  at  the  time,  states  that 
when  Grey  summoned  the  Duke,  Hamilton  sent  to  confer  with 
Grey  a  man  who  returned  about  five  o’clock  A.  M.,  August  25, 
bringing  with  him  Col.  Wait,  Hugh  Peter,  and  Lord  Grey’s 
secretary.  The  latter  “(as  they  alleadged).  were  by  the  Lord 
Grays  direction  going  to  the  treaty :  the  Duke  was  lying  upon 
the  bed  by  reason  of  an  excessive  pain  in  his  legs.  .  .  .  After 
some  expression  of  civility  had  mutually  past,  M.  Peters  asked 
the  General,  if  he  would  be  my  Lord  Gray  his  prisoner,  he 
answered  .  .  .  that  in  regard  of  the  treaty,  he  knew  not 
whether  he  was  to  be  a  prisoner  or  no;  but  if  so  necessitated, 
he  had  rather  become  my  Lord  Grays  prisoner,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted  then  another.”  Cf.  also.  Sir  P.  Warwick, 
Memoirs  .  .  .  (London,  1701),  pp.  319-20;  The  Moderate  Intelli- 
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wrote  the  following  letter  to  describe  the  capture  and  give 
news  of  the  Scots’  defeat: 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Peters  Minister  of  Gods  Word.®® 

I  Waited  upon  my  Lord  Orey  who  had  8  Regiam.  of  Horse 
at  Utoxeter,  we  entred  upon  them  this  morning,  and  it  was 
my  lot  to  take  Duke  Hamilton  prisoner,  who  this  night  lies 
at  our  Quarters.  It  is  a  very  glorious  compleating  of  the 
former  work,  in  which  is  a  mighty  appearance  of  God.  I 
had  a  large  dispute  with  the  Duke  this  night,  we  have  here 
above  3000  Horse  and  prisoners.  And  in  all,  since  we  first 
routed  the  Scots  there  are  nigh  1500  which  troubles  us  what 
to  doe  with  them,  their  Army  were  nigh  30,000  now  miser¬ 
ably  scattered,  God  hath  stained  all  their  glory.  I  know  not 
t  almost)  whither  it  be  not  a  dream,  Lieute.  Gen.  Crum  well 
is  marched  Northward  to  meet  Munro,  who  is  landed  with 
3000  from  Ireland.  But  we  are  for  God,  they  worke  against 
God.  This  summer  we  have  had  above  30  victories.  All 
England  owes  much  to  the  Lord  Grey.  Oh  let  us  praise  the 
Lord,  all  is  well  this  way,  and  so  is  yet 

Yours, 

Utoxeter.  25  Aug.  1648.  Hugh  Peters. 

Peter’s  “large  dispute”  with  Duke  Hamilton  was  with 
regard  to  the  Duke’s  alleged  treachery  and  deceit  in  wag¬ 
ing  war  against  his  “friends  in  England.”®'^  Whatever 
coolness  was  engendered  between  them  was  soon  after- 

ffcnccr.  No.  180,  Aug.  24-31,  1648.  Unpaged;  The  Kingdomes 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  274,  Aug.  22-29,  1648,  pp.  1063-64; 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  V,  688-89. 

Packets  of  Letters  from  Scotland,  and  the  North  parts  of 
England  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1648. 
E.  461/29),  No.  24,  p.  3.  Another  letter,  imsigned,  addressed  to 
William  Lenthall  on  the  same  day  (Aug.  25)  from  Uttoxeter 
may  have  heen  written  by  Hugh  Peter :  “Eight  Honourable : 
We  were  joyned  under  the  Lord  Orey  and  have  (this  day) 
falne  upon  Duke  Hambleton,  where  we  found  so  little  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  few  escaped  us.  There  are  3000  Souldiers,  besides 
OflBcers.  I  have  sent  you  a  List  of  the  Officers,  they  are  all 
prisoners  at  mercy.”  A  list  of  officers  and  soldiers  captured 
follows.  Cf.  Colchester  Surrendred  .  .  .  Also  a  List  of  ..  . 
Officers  .  .  .  taken  with  Duke  Hambleton  .  .  .  (London,  1648. 
E.  461/15),  pp.  1-6.  News  of  Master  Peter’s  exploit  soon  reached 
Massachusetts.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  3,  1648,  John  Winthrop 
wrote  to  his  son :  “the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  my  brother 
Peters  prisoner,  .  .  .  ” — ^R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Winthrop  (2  vols.  Boston,  1867),  II,  387. 

87  Digitus  Dei:  Or,  God's  Justice  upon  Treachery  and  Trea¬ 
son  .  .  .  (London,  1649.  E.  550/6),  p.  25. 
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wards  dispelled,  especially  as  Hamilton’s  captors  adopted 
a  policy  of  wheedling  kindness  towards  him  in  an  effort 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  Duke’s  fellow  conspirators  in 
England.  The  Duke  himself  gave  testimony  to  Peter’s 
kindness  in  a  fully  censored  published  letter  to  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Lanerick: 

Duke  Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of  Lanerick®* 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Sept.  12?,  1648. 

It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  shew  me  favour  in  this  sad 
condition  I  am  in,  first,  by  teaching  me  with  humility,  to 
submit  to  his  will;  next,  by  moving  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  a  prisoner,  to  use  me  with  great  civility,  as  this 
bearer  can  shew  you,  for  which  I  render  thanks  to  my  Cre¬ 
ator  ;  and  desire  you,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  you  may  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  same.  In  perticular  to  my  Lord  Orey  and  Master 
Peters,  by  whose  means  I  have  liberty  now  to  send  unto  you, 
to  the  end  I  may  be  provided  of  some  money  for  my  sub¬ 
sistence,  during  the  time  of  my  imprisonment,  or  till  it  shall 
please  God  otherwise  to  dispose  of  me.  I  have  no  more  to 
say,  but  that  you  will  look  to  what  hath  befaln  my  selfe, 
and  the  Army  under  my  Conduct,  as  a  worke  of  God,  to 
whom  my  Prayers  are  that  there  may  be  no  more  effusion 
of  bloud,  and  that  you  may  be  instrumental  in  that,  is  the 
earnest  desire  of 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Hamilton. 

I  am  to  be  a  Prisoner  at  Ashhy-de-la-Zouch, 

till  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  be  farther  known. 

Moreover,  Perfect  Occurrences  reported  under  date  of 
September  29th  that 

Letters  from  Leicester  say,  that  Mr,  Peters,  who  took  Duke 
Hamilton  prisoner  there,  for  my  lord  Orey,  stayes  still  with 
the  Duke,  who  is  very  much  affected  with  him,  and  professeth 
that  had  he  spoken  with  Mr.  Peters  in  Scotland,  he  should 
never  have  engaged  against  England  in  this  quarrell  ;...** 

Besides  employing  his  arts  of  persuasion  upon  Duke 

88  The  Modern  Intelligencer,  No.  183,  Sept.  14-21,  1648,  pp. 
1541-42.  It  is  obvious  that  this  letter  was  not  wholly  spon¬ 
taneously  prepared  by  Hamilton.  The  Earl  of  Lanerick  at 
the  time  was  reported  to  be  raising  another  Scottish  army  to 
invade  England  and  Hamilton’s  letter  to  him,  widely  published, 
was  a  bit  of  Independent  propaganda  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  purses  of  Hamilton’s  captors. 

89  No.  92,  Sept.  29-Oct.  6,  1648,  p.  678. 
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Hamilton,  Hugh  Peter  devoted  several  weeks  after  the 
Duke’s  capture  to  the  work  of  quelling  local  outbreaks, 
preventing  uprisings,  and  bringing  the  people  of  Leicester, 
Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire,  and  vicinity  to  quiet  sub¬ 
mission  under  Parliament.  His  methods  and  success  in 
this  work  are  amply  demonstrated  by  the  following 
unfriendly  account  of  his  activities.  The  author  is 
unknown  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sympathies; 
the  account  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  printable  sort  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Royalist  attacks  upon  Master  Peter  at  this 
time.  After  relating  with  little  truthfulness  the  hard 
straits  of  the  parliamentary  forces  and  the  strength  of 
enemy  troops,  the  author  wrote:®® 

But  that  which  takes  up  the  discourse  of  these  parts  is, 
the  active  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peelers  in  stirring  up 
the  Counties  of  Leicester,  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire, 
Rutland,  and  Northamptonshire:  To  this  purpose  he  arrived 
lately  at  Northampton,  and  presently  summoned  the  Com¬ 
mittees,  who  were  all  so  tamely  slavish  as  to  obey  him,  and 
to  know  the  pleasure  (or  rather  displeasure)  of  his  Master 
Cromwell,  for  that  they  had  appeared  so  slack  and  tardy  in 
the  Cause;  upon  Saturday  being  marked  [market]  day,  his 
designes  were  farther  published,  and  fixed  upon  all  the  posts 
in  and  about  the  market  place,  which  were  to  this  effect,  and 
almost  in  these  very  words. 

That  whereas  there  were  two  great  and  considerable  Bodies 
marching  upon  them,®^  and  dayly  increasing  as  they  marched, 
raising  a  great  tax  of  12000  1.  upon  Northumberland,  and 
threatening  the  like  to  us,  and  whereas  they  had  raised  in 
Leicestershire  2000  horse  to  impede  their  march,  which  were 
to  randevouz  at  Leicester ;  these  were  to  require  them  to  bring 
all  the  Forces  they  could  procure,  to  the  said  Randevouz  to 
expect  the  directions  of  God:  And  that  the  Committees  of 
this  Countrey  should  speedily  meet  the  Committees  of  the 
Countries  above  named,  at  Leicester,  which  was  thought  the 
most  expedient  place. 

This  was  subscribed  by  Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  Haclcer,  and 

90  The  Northern  Intelligencer:  Communicating  the  Affayres 
of  those  Parts;  and  Particularly,  The  Agitations  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Peeters,  in  five  severall  Counties.  With  a  Letter  Directed  to 
Him  at  Northampton.  Printed  in  the  Yeare,  1648.  pp.  4-7.  (E. 

464/1.  Thomason  dated  the  pamphlet  “Sept,  ye  15th.”) 

81  That  is,  the  forces  of  Monro  from  Scotland  and  of  Lord 
Bryon  from  Wales. 
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other  Majors,  and  Captaines,  a  great  part  of  which  are  Par¬ 
liament  Chaplaines  put  in  sequestrations:  For  you  must 
understand  that  these  Levites,  although  they  have  greedily 
swallowed  downe  the  Covenant,  yet  they  are  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  Scots  that  can  be,  as  they  are  against 
all  manner  of  Accomodation,®*  lest  their  great  Diana  and 
trade  of  gaine  should  be  layd  aside. 

For  Mr.  Peelers  himselfe,  he  lodged  at  the  Hinde,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  abode  in  the  Towne  was  in  his  bed, 
where  he  devises  mischief e;  from  which  at  length  rising  he 
walked  in  the  street  armed,  and  propped  up  by  two  cunning 
Companions,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Rogers  It  was  a  miracle 
to  behold  this  Independent  Goose  supported  by  two  Presby¬ 
terian  Gizzards,  and  walking  betweene  them  from  the  Tav- 
erne,  his  chiefe  disciples  were  three  Coblers,  two  Shoomakers, 
two  Taylors,  and  one  Sadler ;  besides  Martin  Tomkins,  whom 
hee  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a  Sermon ;  but  on  Saturady 
he  pretended  to  a  politique  cold  to  excuse  him,  and  to  observe 
withall  whether  any  proselite  Lady  would  recover  him  with 
sweetmeates,  or  Captaine  Spicer,  the  Exciseman,  Apothecary, 
and  Confectioner,  would  serve  him  with  a  gratuity  of  sugar 
Penidies;  although  his  white  powder  would  have  fitted  him 
much  better,  which  is  so  famously  approved  for  setting  so 
many  men  into  eternall  silence.  There  was  likewise  a  Letter 
directed  to  him,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  the  very  words 
from  the  originall  Coppy. 

Sir, 

Wee  understand  that  you  have  instructions  from  Mr. 
Cataline  Cromwell,  to  put  this  Countrey  into  a  posture  of 
sedition,  &  (if  your  voice  had  served  you)  with  a  ridiculous 
thing  which  you  call  a  sermon,  to  make  us  laugh  ourselves 
into  damnation :  you  are  the  most  improper  Instrument  that 
could  be  imployed  about  this  worke;  a  vitious  Buffoone  to  a 
civill  religious  place,  an  Independent  to  a  Presbyterian 
Towne,  a  desperate  and  hired  Kebell  to  a  People  that  dis- 
cearne  their  owne  errors,  and  desire  to  live  quietly  and  peace¬ 
ably  in  the  Land;  to  what  a  measure  of  dispaire  hath  your 
guiltinesse  provoked  you,  that  you  had  rather  trust  the  people 

92  That  is,  against  “accomodation”  or  treating  with  the  King 
on  terms  which  Presbyterians  claimed  to  be  acceptable. 

93  Thomas  Ball  and  Daniel  Bogers.  Ball  was  pastor  of  the 
“great  Church”  at  Northampton  from  about  1630  until  1657 
(cf.  D.N.B.) ;  Bogers  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Ezekiel  Bogers’s 
brother  Daniel;  he  became  pastor  at  Wotton  in  1647  (cf.  John 
Bridges,  The  History  ...  of  Northamptonshire.  Ed.  by  Peter 
Whalley.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1791.  I,  393). 
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(whose  hatred  you  are)  then  the  mercy  of  the  King,  so  surely 
and  solemnely  to  be  established?  to  what  an  height  of 
Tryanny  are  you  arrived  to  force  men  that  are  unwilling? 
to  what  shifts  are  you  now  driven  that  you  are  faine  to  deade 
with  Committee-men,  of  whom  in  your  late  Pulpit  vision, 
you  affirmed  that  none  were  ever  seen  in  Heaven;®*  but  you 
will  readily  light  a  candle  to  the  Divell  upon  condition  hep 
will  set  all  a  flame,  and  to  his  Are  and  brimstone  you  will 
be  well  furnished  to  adde  salt-Peeter:  Forsake  these  courses 
in  time,  that  if  it  be  possible  the  naughtinesse  of  your  heart 
and  actions  may  bee  forgiven;  otherwise  I  shall  believe  the 
verity  of  Mr.  Saltmarsh  his  Predictions,  that  you,  and  all 
that  cleave  unto  you  shall  come  to  ruine:®* 

Thus  thinks;  your  truely  admonishing  friend, 

A.  P. 

Indeed  their  proceedings  are  very  hatefull  to  the  generality 
of  the  Country,  and  what  the  ingaged  and  over  awed  Com¬ 
mittee-men  will  do  you  shall  heare  in  our  next  Kelation, 
wherein  I  shall  spare  Mr.  Ball  as  he  behaves  himselfe  in 
this  trans-action.  The  County  of  Leicester  have  been  by 
degrees  deluded  into  this  designe,  and  now  amazed  to  see 
themselves  put  upon  action  by  the  Committee  and  their  new¬ 
fangled  Ministers,  being  at  first  perswaded  that  they  should 
only  stay  in  their  own  Countrey,  plunder  the  Malignants, 
and  all  that  are  to  be  so  created :  They  are  a  cowardly  mix¬ 
ture,  and  will  lead  the  way  to  slight  and  confusion. 

9*  No  other  mention  of  this  sermon  has  been  found,  but  it  is 
knowm  that  Peter,  with  other  army  leaders,  deplored  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  control  effected  by  the  widespread  committee 
system. 

95  John  Saltmarsh  had  been  a  preacher  at  Northampton  and 
a  chaplain  in  the  New  Model  army.  Early  in  December,  1647, 
at  his  house  in  Ilford,  Essex,  he  had  a  “vision”  which  so  affected 
him  that  he  traveled  hastily  to  inform  the  army  leaders  what 
God  had  revealed  to  him  regarding  them.  Appearing  at  head¬ 
quarters  on  December  6th  “as  one  risen  from  the  grave,  his 
eyes  almost  fixt  in  his  head,”  Saltmarsh  warned  Fairfax  and 
his  fellow-of8cers  that  God  was  angry  with  the  army  for  for¬ 
saking  Him,  that  God  would  destroy  them  “by  divisions  amongst 
themselves.”  To  Hugh  Peter,  Saltmarsh  was  somewhat  more 
comforting,  saying  “That  he  had  many  good  things  in  him,  but 
he  was  (of  late)  overcome  by  others,  who  have  misled  him: 
but  that  there  is  yet  a  tendernesse  in  his  spirit.  And  bad  him 
take  heede  that  his  heart  be  not  hardened.”  Returning  home 
on  December  9,  Saltmarsh  died,  obviously  in  a  demented  state, 
two  daj’s  later.  See  the  Wonderful  Predictions  .  .  .  By  John 
Saltmarsh.  (London,  1648.  E.  431/16). 
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Wee  hope  that  the  Royall  City  will  have  the  honour  to 
conclude  this  difference  who  may  make  a  quick  composure 
by  their  early  wisedome,  and  present  courage,  hinder  a  vast 
expence  of  money,  and  (which  ought  to  be  more  precious) 
of  Christian  bloud,  appease  the  Counties,  and  retard  their 
mine,  which  else  may  reach  at  length  to  their  owne  doores, 
and  lastly  may  bring  home  with  honour,  the  truely  religious, 
and  much  injured  King,  and  the  blessing  of  Peace  may  bee 
upon  their  head. 

Pax  optima  rerum: 

Pacem  te  possimus  omnes. 

Peace  is  the  best  of  things: 

Peace  all  the  Welkin  rings. 

The  words  of  Master  Peter’s  “tridy  admonishing 
friend”  had  no  effect  upon  either  Hugh  Peter  or  the 
immediate  trend  of  affairs  in  Leicester  and  vicinity.  Far 
from  trusting  the  mercy  of  the  King,  with  whom  commis¬ 
sioners  were  vainly  negotiating  at  Newport,  Peter  and 
Lord  Grey  soon  prevailed  upon  the  “over  awed  Committee¬ 
men”  and  others  of  Leicestershire  to  petition  Parliament 
against  accepting  any  settlement  with  His  Majesty  that 
did  not  include  satisfaction  for  Charles’s  alleged  past 
offences.  “We  welcome  peace,”  said  the  petitioners  (in 
effect),  “and  we  look  to  the  present  treaty  for  it;  but  we 
demand  also  satisfaction  for  and  security  against  the 
King’s  dealing  with  papists  and  ‘inviting  of  Forreigners 
to  inslave  the  three  Nations’  so  that  ‘we  may  not  build 
our  Peace  upon  such  ruining  foundations :  .  .  .  ’  The 
petitioners  recited  charges  against  Charles  which  reached 
back  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  including  reference  to 
the  alleged  “l^trayal”  of  Rochelle,  treachery  in  dealing 
with  Spain,  suspicious  articles  of  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  even  an  old 
rumor  that  Charles  had  poisoned  his  father,  James  I. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  some  of  the 
charges  here  brought  against  the  King  were  identical  to 
those  voiced  more  than  twenty  years  before  by  Hugh 
Peter,  then  lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London. 

»«  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Committee,  Gentry,  Ministry 
and  other  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  .  .  . 
(London,  1648.  E.  465/36),  p.  6. 

{To  he  continued) 
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250.  WiixiAM  Pynchon,  1590-1662.  Oil  portrait  by 
unknown  artist,  lettered  “Guil.  Pynchon,  Armg. 
Effigies  Delin.  Anno  Dom,  1657,  Aet  67.”  Can¬ 
vas,  29V^  in.  X  25  in.  Half-length  figure,  face 
nearly  front,  skull  cap,  sparse  reddish  beard. 
Flat  white  collar,  coat  open,  ornamental  buttons 
on  coat,  also  buttons  on  shoulders. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Ward  and  Mrs.  WUliam  Turner. 

William  Pynchon,  the  son  of  John  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field,  Essex  County,  England,  was  born  in  England  about 
1590.  His  education  was  obtained  at  Oxford,  which 
University  he  entered  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years. 
When  in  1630,  Winthrop  came  to  America,  Pynchon  and 
his  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Andrew,  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  party.  They  made  their  first  home  at  Dor¬ 
chester  and  later  at  Roxbury,  where  Anna  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival.  For  his  second  wife  Pynchon  chose 
the  twice  widowed  Frances  Sanford  of  Roxbury.  Pyn¬ 
chon  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  mother 
country  and  with  the  capital  he  brought  thence  began  a 
fur  business  in  Roxbury.  A  Patentee  and  Assistant  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
governing  commissioners  to  emigrate  to  the  new  colony 
of  Connecticut.  On  account  of  a  disagreement  with 
Thomas  Hooker  at  the  latter  place  Pynchon  soon  left  his 
new  home  and  returned  to  Springfield,  where  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  spent  a  short  time.  Here  he  continued  his  fur 
trading,  buying  his  stock  from  Connecticut  and  adjoining 
sections  and  shipping  it  to  London.  In  this  business  he 
greatly  prospered  and  moreover  became  such  a  power  in 
the  community  that  he  was  chosen  Magistrate  and  ruled 
with  justice  and  honesty  for  a  considerable  period.  Pyn¬ 
chon  was  re-elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Assist¬ 
ants  in  1642  and  held  this  office  imtil  1651.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  becoming  interested  in  the  theological  controversies 
then  rampant  in  the  New  World,  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled 

(136) 
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The  Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemption.  This  book 
was  printed  in  London  but  upon  its  arrival  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  denounced  as  heretical  as  was  its  author.  This 
trouble  caused  Pynchon  to  lose  his  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Assistants  and  in  September  of  1651,  conveying  his  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  colonies  to  his  son  and  sons-in-law,  he  de¬ 
parted  for  England  with  much  of  his  fortune.  There  he 
lived  quietly  near  Winsor,  devoting  himself  to  writing 
and  producing  several  more  theological  pamphlets.  He 
died  on  October  29,  1662,  and  his  wife  passed  away  at 
their  English  home  on  October  10,  1657.  From  this 
ancestry  was  descended  in  the  fifth  generation,  William 
Pynchon,  a  lawyer  of  Salem,  whose  children  intermarried 
with  several  of  Salem’s  prominent  families.  [See  Bolton, 
Portraits  of  the  Founders,  vol.  2,  pp.  453,  645 ;  Malone, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p.  292; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  234;  Waters,  Genea¬ 
logical  Gleanings  in  England,  vol.  2,  pp.  859-867 ;  Pyn¬ 
chon,  Record  of  the  Pynchon  Family,  pp.  5,  9.] 

251.  Anstiss  Pickmax  (Cutts)  Quinsy,  1840-1911. 
Miniature  by  unknown  artist.  Measurements, 
4%  in.  X  3^  in.  Vignette.  Almost  full  face, 
dark  brown  hair  parted  in  the  center.  Grayish 
green  striped  dress,  full  sleeves,  small  lace  collar, 
gold  earrings  and  necklace. 

Gift  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Anstiss  Pickman  (Cutts)  Quinby  was  baptized  in 
Salem,  October  4,  1840,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Cutts, 
a  native  of  Kittery,  Maine,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  (Frye) 
Cutts,  who  was  born  in  Salem.  Anstiss  Cutts  married 
on  June  14,  1871,  Austin  Quinby,  bom  March  5,  1838, 
at  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire.  His  parents  were  Alvah 
and  Lucy  A.  (Fellows)  Quinby.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Quinby  resided  at  Townsend  and  Somerville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  removing  to  Salem  after  1887,  where  they  made 
their  home  at  32  Beckford  Street.  Mr.  Quinby  was  a 
gunner  on  the  U.8.S.  Eearsarge  and  at  the  time  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama  was  corporal  of  the  Marine 
Guard.  Of  the  three  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Quinby  but  one  survived  them,  Austin  Henry  Frost 
Quinby,  who  in  1915  was  in  business  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Anstiss  Quinby’s  death  occurred  at  her  home  in 
Salem  on  December  26,  1911,  and  Mr.  Quinby  passed 
away  on  April  10,  1922,  in  Philadelphia.  [Se^  Salem 
Directory,  1911;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p. 
226,  vol.  3,  p.  271 ;  Howard,  Genealogy  of  the  Cutts  Fam- 
ily,  pp.  152,  277 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  13,  p. 
37,  vol.  15,  p.  59,  vol.  24,  p.  88,  vol.  27,  p.  77 ;  Quinby, 
Quinby  ( Quimhy )  Family  History,  pp.  196,  291-295.] 

252.  Robeet  Samuel  Rantoul,  1832-1922.  Oil  by 
Marie  Danforth  Page.  Canvas,  30^  in.  x  25  in. 
Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Gray  hair 
and  moustache,  standing  collar,  large  black  tie, 
dark  suit.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Neal  Rantoul,  1923. 

Robert  Samuel  Rantoul  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  bom 
on  June  2,  1832,  the  son  of  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Jane  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Woodbury)  Rantoul.  He  was  educated  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  Beverly  and  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
entering  Harvard  College  in  1849.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Loring  of  Beverly  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1856. 
The  same  year  saw  his  admission  to  the  bar  at  Salem  and 
his  election  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  On 
May  13,  1858,  Mr.  Rantoul  married  Harriet  Charlotte 
Neal,  daughter  of  David  Augustus  Neal  and  Harriet  C. 
(Price)  Neal.  Mrs.  Rantoul  died  in  Salem,  May  20, 
1899.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  their 
parents.  Mr.  Rantoul’s  appointment  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln  as  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  ports  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  Salem  merchants 
and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  himself.  He  was  twice  elected 
to  represent  the  Salem  district  in  the  State  Legislature 
and  was  inaugurated  Mayor  of  Salem  in  1890,  serving 
for  four  years.  He  travelled  at  several  different  periods 
in  Europe  and  while  there  was  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
at  many  functions.  In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  in  which  organization  he  always 
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took  a  keen  delight  and  ever  gave  of  his  best  efforts  to 
further  its  progress.  In  1895  he  was  elected  its  Presi¬ 
dent  and  served  for  ten  years  in  that  capacity.  His  pub¬ 
lished  writings  were  many  and  dealt  chiefly  with  his¬ 
torical  subjects.  They  were  always  delightfully  interest¬ 
ing.  In  1921  l\Ir.  Rantoul  made  his  last  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  Salem,  when  at  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society,  then  merged  with  the  Essex 
Institute,  he  made  a  brief  address  full  of  humor  and  of 
historical  interest  and  expressing  his  affection  for  the 
organization  which  had  always  been  so  near  his  heart. 
The  Danvers  Historical  Society  heard  Mr.  Rantoul  at 
his  final  appearance  before  an  audience.  This  was  on 
October  10,  1921,  when  his  vigorous  manner  and  erect 
bearing  belied  his  age.  It  was,  however,  on  May  1,  1922, 
that  Mr.  Rantoul  breathed  his  last  at  his  summer  home 
in  Beverly  Farms.  His  own  words  may  here  be  quoted, 
those  words  he  used  in  speaking  of  a  friend,  “To  all  of 
us  Salem  will  be  a  little  less  than  Salem  now  that  he  is 
gone.”  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  96, 
vol.  4,  p.  112;  Neal,  The  Neal  Record,  pp.  26-29;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  37,  vol.  27,  p.  77 ;  Beverly 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  274,  vol.  2,  p.  256;  Salem 
Directory,  1890;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  58,  pp.  265- 
278;  Salem  Evening  News,  Issue  of  !May  2,  1922.] 

253.  Geeshom  Rawlins,  1686-1757.  Oil  painting  by 

unknown  artist.  Oval  canvas,  27  in.  x  24  in. 

Head  and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  gray  wig. 

Dark  brown  background. 

Gift  of  Mias  Martha  C.  Codman,  1921. 

Gershom  Rawlins  was  born  on  January  29, 1686,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Rawlins  of  Boston 
and  his  wife  Judah.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1705.  He  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  in  America,  but  removed  to  England  in  middle 
life.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  St.  George’s  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  December  14,  1757.  “He  was  an  eminent  dis¬ 
senting  minister.”  [See  Boston  Births,  1630-1699 
(printed),  p.  166;  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  4, 
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p.  397 ;  Rawlins  Genealogy,  p.  303 ;  Quinquennial  Cata¬ 
logue  Harvard  University,  pub.  1900,  p.  90.] 

254.  John  Rawlins,  - .  Oil,  by  unknown  artist. 

Oval  canvas,  27  in.  x  24  in.  Half  length,  seated 
figure,  face  nearly  front,  gray  wig,  added  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Allerton,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  when  clean¬ 
ing  pictures,  white  kerchief.  Dark  coat  with  red 
lining,  lapels  turned  back,  right  hand  holds  part 
of  robe.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Martha  C.  Codman,  1921. 

John  Rawlins,  shipmaster,  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
Southampton,  England.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Gershom  Rawlins,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satisfactory 

evidence.  His  first  wife  was - Elsden,  by  whom  he 

had  one  daughter.  He  married  as  his  second  wife.  Love 
(Prout)  Ingles  (sometimes  spelled  English),  a  widow. 
She  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677  and  died  there  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1743.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  children 
by  her  first  husband.  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Rawlins  had 
four  children,  of  whom  one.  Love,  baptized  in  1709,  mar¬ 
ried  Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem.  Mrs.  Rawlins  left  an 
estate  which  amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand  pounds. 
Her  estate  was  administered  by  her  son,  John  Rawlins, 
a  shopkeeper  in  Boston.  Captain  John  Rawlins  died  be¬ 
fore  1743.  [See  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  10, 
p.  306;  Rollins,  Rawlins  Genealogy,  pp.  277,  278.] 

Rawlins,  Love,  see  Pickman,  Love  (Rawlins). 

255.  Lydia  (Ceoade)  Reed,  1778-1843.  Oil  by  Charles 
Hubbard,  Oct.  17,  1839.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  24  in. 
Seated  position,  half-length  figure,  face  nearly 
front,  right  arm  resting  on  chair  arm.  Spectacles 
held  in  right  hand,  dark  brown  hair  parted  in 
centre.  Lace  cap  tied  at  right  of  neck.  Fancy 
lace  collar  fastened  with  oval  brooch.  Dark  warm 
background  with  red  curtain  at  upper  left. 
Bequest  of  Mias  Ellen  Adelaide  Brooks,  1922. 

Lydia  (Croade)  Reed  was  bora  on  December  7,  1778, 
and  was  married  in  Boston,  April  21,  1801,  to  Abel  Reed. 
Mr.  Reed  died  in  1817  and  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Reed  passed 
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away  on  July  24,  1843.  Among  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed  was  Lydia  Ann  J.  Reed,  who  married  Edward 
T.  Trofatter  of  Salem  and  Newton,  Massachusetts.  [See 
Letter  of  Oscar  J.  LocTce,  filed  at  the  Essex  Institute,  Sa¬ 
lem;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  362;  Boston 
Marriages,  1752-1809  (printed),  p.  149.] 

256.  John  Reith,  1770-1823.  Oil,  by  unknown  artist, 

deposited  at  Peabody  Museum.  Canvas,  17  in. 
X  13%  in.  Under  life  size  portrait,  head  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  front.  Dark  brown  hair 
brushed  over  forehead,  white  stock  and  high  col¬ 
lared  white  waistcoat.  Blue  coat,  brass  buttons. 
Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Richmond  Reith,  1919. 

John  Reith,  mariner,  was  bom  at  Marblehead  about 
1770,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Holland)  Reith. 
He  married  at  Marblehead  on  September  4,  1796,  Esther 
Cloutman,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Trask)  Clout- 
man.  He  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth  and  commanded 
the  223  ton  ship  Freedom  on  several  foreign  voyages, 
bearing  on  one  occasion  a  large  cargo  of  pepper  from  Su¬ 
matra,  consigned  to  Joseph  Ropes  of  Salem.  This  same 
ship  was  also  under  his  command  when  she  was  captured 
by  the  privateer  Thorn  on  February  5,  1813.  Captain 
Reith  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1823.  His  wife  passed 
away  on  October  20,  1850.  [See  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels 
and  Their  Voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  22;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  6,  pp.  180,  181;  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  107,  vol.  2,  p.  356;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  15,  p.  120,  vol.  17,  p.  164,  vol.  24,  pp.  40, 
235 ;  Bradlee,  Marblehead  Foreign  Commerce,  p.  127.] 

257.  Anne  Wareen  Brazeb  (Ives)  Cole-Richaedson, 

1836 - .  Oil,  by  Elizabeth  Blood,  1869.  Can¬ 

vas,  15  in.  X  20  in.  Painting  over  a  photograph. 
Three-quarters  view,  black  dress,  small  white 
collar. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Annie  W.  B.  Richardson,  1908. 

Mrs.  Anne  Warren  Brazer  (Ives)  Cole-Richardson  was 
born  in  Salem,  April  27,  1836,  the  daughter  of  William 
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and  Lucy  (Gardner)  Ives.  Her  father  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Stephen  B.  Ives,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Salem  Observer.  Anne  W.  B.  Ives  married  on  July 
10,  1856,  Thomas  Palfray  Cole,  born  August  22,  1834, 
in  Hallowell,  Me.,  the  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Emerson  (Faulkner)  Cole,  who  were  married  in 
Hallowell  in  1833.  Thomas  P.  Cole  died  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  August  5,  1861.  His  widow  married,  second, 
June  2,  1867,  Samuel  Pierpont  Richardson,  of  Assump¬ 
tion,  Canada,  where  he  was  bom  November  22,  1837. 
Samuel  P.  Richardson  died  in  Chicago  in  1880.  They 
had  one  child,  a  son,  bora  and  died  February  16,  1874. 
Mrs.  Richardson  was  living  in  Chicago  in  1886.  [See 
Jameson,  Cogswell  Genealogy,  p.  158;  TJpham,  Upham 
Genealogy,  p.  117 ;  Salem  Vital  Records,  vol.  1,  p.  466 ; 
Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  2,  p.  118 ;  Perley,  History 
of  Salem,  yol.  2,  p.  426 ;  Hallowell,  Maine,  Vital  Records, 
vol.  1,  p.  67,  vol.  2,  p.  88.] 

Richaedson,  Maey,  see  Townsend,  Mary  (Rich¬ 
ardson). 

258.  David  Robeets,  1804-1879.  Oil,  by  George 
Southward.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  21  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  look  front. 
Gold-rimmed  oblong  glasses,  high  forehead,  dark 
hair  and  beard.  Dark  coat  buttoned  up,  black 
stock.  Dark,  warm  background. 

Gift  of  David  Roberts,  1867. 

David  Roberts,  one  time  mayor  of  Salem,  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  on  April  5,  1804,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Martha  (Stone)  Roberts,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Hamilton.  He  attended  the  Salem  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  where  he  fitted  for  Harvard  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  George  Wheat- 
land,  and  several  other  prominent  Salem  citizens.  As  a 
youth  Mr.  Roberts  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Hawthorne,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  His  chosen  profession  was  the  law,  the  study  of 
which  he  pursued  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  took  offices  in 
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Salem,  where  he  enjoyed  a  successful  practice.  Eben  W. 
Kimball  was  for  a  time  his  associate.  During  the  later 
years  of  Mr.  Koberts’  life,  while  retaining  his  residence 
in  Salem  he  removed  his  practice  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  ill  health  caused  his  retirement.  He  was 
always  active  in  Salem’s  civic  affairs,  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  1877-1879,  and  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  in  1851.  In  1833-1834  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1866  chosen  Mayor  of  Salem, 
serving  until  his  resignation  on  September  26,  1867.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  legal  subjects,  notably 
that  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Admiralty  and  Prize.  His 
home  for  nearly  a  lifetime  was  at  21  Winter  Street,  Salem, 
where  he  died,  unmarried,  on  March  19,  1879.  [See 
Salem  Yit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  240,  241,  vol.  6, 
p.  188;  Hamilton  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  31,  71;  Osgood 
and  Batchelder,  Sketch  of  Salem,  p.  59;  Salem  Directo¬ 
ries,  1834-1874;  Salem  Register,  issue  of  March  24, 1879 ; 
Morris,  The  Rebellions  Puritan,  pp.  52,  199,  202 ;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  63.] 

259.  Elizabeth  Putnam  (Peabody)  Rogees,  1829- 
1921.  Pastel  by  Theodore  Fantin-Latour,  1850. 
Oval  canvas,  25  in.  x  21  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
golden-brown  hair  parted  in  center.  Low-cut  blue 
dress,  lace  trimmed.  Two  pink  roses  at  front  of 
dress. 

Gift  of  Harold  Peabody,  19S4. 

Elizabeth  Putnam  (Peabody)  Rogers  was  bom  at  380 
Essex  Street,  Salem,  on  May  10,  1829,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Martha  (Endicott)  Peabody.  Her  marriage 
to  Jacob  Crowninshield  Rogers,  Boston  and  London 
banker,  occurred  in  Salem  on  February  9,  1853.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Sarah 
Gardner  (Crowninshield)  Rogers  and  was  bom  in  Salem 
on  October  7,  1828.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers  re¬ 
sided  in  London  for  a  time  where  Mr.  Rogers  had  large 
banking  interests.  Their  summer  residence  was  at  Oak 
Hill,  Peabody,  and  their  Boston  home  at  231  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Rogers  died  on  January  2, 
1900.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  always  deeply  interested  in  phil- 
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anthropic  works  and  served  for  a  period  as  President  of 
Brooks  House,  a  Home  for  Working  Girls  in  Boston. 
To  this  and  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature  she  gave 
unstintingly  of  her  time  and  fortune.  Mrs.  Rogers  lived 
to  a  great  age,  passing  away  November  27,  1921,  at  her 
Boston  residence.  [See  Endicott,  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Endicott,  pp.  39,  43,  98,  103;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  pp.  144,  244 ;  Salem  Evening  News,  issues  of  Nov. 
28  and  Nov.  29,  1921. J 

260.  Rev.  John  Rogers,  1666-1745.  Oil,  by  John 
Smibert,  lettered  “Smibert  fecit  Aetas  suae  66.” 
Canvas,  3214  in.  x  2414  in.  Half  length  figure, 
face  nearly  front.  Gray  curling  wig,  white  stock 
and  clergyman’s  neck  bands,  black  coat.  Dark 
background. 

Gift  of  'Nathaniel  L.  Rogers. 

Rev.  John  Rogers,  M.  A.,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  July 
7,  1666.  His  father  was  John  Rogers,  the  fifth  President 
of  Harvard  College,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Major  General  Daniel  Denison  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  The  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  John  Rogers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  gained 
in  the  Ipswich  schools  and  he  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  with  the  class  of  1684,  the  year  his  father 
died.  On  March  4,  1690-91,  Mr.  Rogers  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Martha,  daughter  of  William  Whittingham 
and  there  were  bora  to  them  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
were  Harvard  graduates  and  became  ministers  in  Ipswich 
and  adjacent  parishes.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rogers’  gradua¬ 
tion  he  was  called  to  assist  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard  in 
the  Ipswich  church,  although  he  was  not  ordained  until 
October  12,  1692.  In  1702,  when  Mr.  Rogers  had  car¬ 
ried  the  parish  burden  alone  for  some  time,  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Fitch  was  engaged  as  his  colleague.  However,  owing  to 
trouble  in  the  parish  Mr.  Fitch  did  not  remain  long  in 
Ipswich.  In  1724-25  Mr.  Rogers’  son.  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  was  selected  to  assist  his  father  and  this  happy 
arrangement  continued  for  many  years.  The  only  pasto¬ 
rate  held  by  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  that  in  Ipswich, 
where,  after  fifty-four  years  of  conscientious  labor,  he 
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passed  away  on  December  28,  1745.  Four  years  later,  on 
March  9,  1759,  Mrs.  Rogers  died  at  her  home  in  Ipswich. 
[See  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  1,  pp.  166-171,  vol. 
3,  pp.  273-276;  Ipswich  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  316, 
vol.  2,  pp.  373,  661,  662 ;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Beg., 
vol.  27,  p.  136.] 

261.  Saeah  Ellen  (Derby)  Rogers,  1805-1877.  Oval 

oil  portrait  by - Wilson,  deaf  and  dumb  artist. 

Canvas,  17  in.  x  14  in.  Dark  brown  waving  hair, 
parted  in  center,  nearly  full  face.  White  collar, 
dark  dress.  Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Bessie  D.  Folsom,  1928. 

Sarah  Ellen  (Derby)  Rogers  was  bom  at  Salem,  May 
6,  1805,  the  daughter  of  John  Derby,  merchant,  son  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Her  mother  was  John  Derby’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Eleanor  (Coffin)  Derby,  daughter  of  Dr.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Coffin  and  Eleanor  (Foster)  Coffin  of  Portland, 
Maine.  On  June  5,  1827,  Sarah  Ellen  Derby  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  John  Rogers  of  Boston,  who  was  bom  there  on 
May  11,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Denison  and 
Elizabeth  (Bromfield)  Rogers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rog¬ 
ers  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was 
John  Rogers,  sculptor  of  the  famous  “Rogers  Groups.” 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  (Derby)  Rogers  died  in  Boston,  Feb- 
mary  15, 1877,  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Her  residence 
at  that  time  was  at  85  Cedar  Street,  Boston.  John  Rog¬ 
ers,  her  husband,  also  passed  away  in  Boston,  on  June 

15,  1884.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  286; 
Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  246,  vol.  3,  p.  294; 
New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Beg.,  vol.  31,  p.  96.  vol.  39, 
p.  90;  Malone,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol. 

16,  p.  102 ;  Stale  House,  Boston,  Dept.  Vit.  Statistics,  vol. 
294,  p.  32.] 

262.  David  Ropes,  1739-1793.  Pastel  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  19%  in.  Face  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  front.  Wears  three-cornered 
black  hat.  White  stock,  frilled  shirt,  black  scarf, 
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gray  coat  with  black  braid  on  upper  part  of  red 
waistcoat.  Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  M.  W.  Shepard,  before  1919. 

David  Eopes  was  a  native  of  Salem,  baptized  on  October 
14,  1739,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Hodges)  Eopes. 
He  began  life  as  a  carpenter,  and  built  several  houses  in 
Salem,  one  of  which  was  the  so-called  Crowninshield 
house  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House  and 
sold  by  Mr.  Eopes  to  George  Crowninshield.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  many  years.  These 
ventures  were  not  always  profitable,  and  the  close  of  his 
life  was  marked  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  a  boarding-house  in 
Derby  Street  at  the  head  of  Derby  wharf,  and  later  kept 
the  Salem  Coffee  House  on  St.  Peter’s  Street,  near  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  He  was  afterwards  a  “tide  waiter”  at 
the  Custom  House.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  October 
9,  1760,  was  Priscilla  Webb,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth  (Saunders)  Webb.  Jonathan  Webb  kept  the 
Ship  Tavern  and  also  was  a  mariner.  David  Eopes  and 
his  wife  lived  on  Brown  Street  in  Salem,  in  a  house  inher¬ 
ited  from  Mr.  Eopes’s  father.  This  house  was  near  the 
present  Howard  Street,  which  was  not  then  laid  out. 
David  Eopes  was  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  at  his  death  on  December  20,  1793,  Dr. 
Bentley  writes  of  him,  “Every  one  loved  David  Eopes.” 
Mrs.  !]^pes  died  October  7,  1831.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  247,  vol.  4,  pp.  268,  270,  vol.  6,  pp. 
193,  195;  Hodges,  Hodges  Family  of  New  England,  p. 
32;  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  SJcetch  of  Salem,  p.  253; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  125,  vol.  7,  p.  162; 
Bentley,  Diary,  vol.  2,  p.  77,  vol.  4,  p.  538.] 

263.  David  Augustus  Eopes,  (about)  1817-1843.  Oval 
miniature  on  ivory  by  unknown  artist.  Measure¬ 
ments,  2V^  in.  X  1%  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly 
front,  dark  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock 
and  white  striped  waistcoat,  dark  coat. 

CHft  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jane  Ropes,  1903. 

David  Augustus  Eopes,  mariner,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Lang  (Alley)  Eopes,  was  born  about  1817.  His 
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father  was  also  a  mariner,  acting  as  mate  of  the  ship  Susan 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Havana.  On  August  22,  1839, 
David  A.  Ropes  married  Lucy  Jane  Holt,  born  in  Bev¬ 
erly  on  June  11,  1817,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lucy 
(Woodbury)  Holt.  Mr.  Ropes  sailed  on  the  112-ton  brig 
Marion,  Antonio  Da  Costa  master  and  owner,  boxmd  for 
Maranham  on  February  16,  1843,  as  supercargo,  and  was 
never  heard  from.  Mrs.  Ropes  survived  her  husband 
many  years  and  died  on  January  20,  1903,  at  the  Old 
Ladies’  Home  in  Salem.  [See  Hichens,  Salem  Ship  Reg¬ 
isters,  p.  114;  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  348; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  268 ;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  21,  p.  118.] 

264.  Hannah  (Habaden)  Ropes,  1768-1845.  Oil,  by 

Abel  Nichols.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Seated 
figure,  almost  full  face.  Wears  linen  bonnet  and 
ruff.  Yellow  shawl  over  right  shoulder. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  George  R.  Gurwen,  before  1918. 
Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes  was  bom  in  Salem  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1768,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Naval  Cap¬ 
tain  Jonathan  Haraden,  and  his  first  wife,  Hannah  (Dead- 
man)  Haraden.  On  December  11,  1787,  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  John  Ropes,  a  merchant  of  Salem,  who 
died  on  July  9,  1828.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ropes  made  their 
home  at  313  Essex  Street,  Salem,  the  house  which  was  at 
a  later  period  the  home  of  Charles  W.  TJpham.  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  (Haraden)  Ropes  passed  away  on  June  29,  1845. 
[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  402,  vol.  3,  pp. 
467,  468,  vol.  6,  p.  194;  Batchelder,  Jonathan  Harden, 
p.  11 ;  Massachusetts  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p.  198 ;  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  50.] 

265.  Hannah  Habaden  Ropes,  1791-1862.  Oil  by  un¬ 

known  artist.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  29  in.  Three- 
quarters  length  figure,  facing  left.  Dark  hair 
parted  in  center  and  brought  down  over  ears. 
Wears  black  silk  dress,  muslin  scarf  at  neck,  cash- 
mere  shawl  around  back  and  over  arms,  lace  un¬ 
dersleeves.  Hands  folded  in  lap.  Dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Ounoen,  1900. 
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Hannah  Haraden  Ropes  was  a  native  of  Salem,  born 
on  September  30,  1791,  the  daughter  of  John  Ropes  and 
his  second  wife,  Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes.  Hannah 
Haraden  Ropes  lived  for  many  years  in  the  house  num¬ 
bered  313  Essex  Street,  Salem,  which  had  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  parents.  At  her  death  Miss  Ropes  devised 
this  house  to  Charles  W.  TJpham,  also  leaving  to  him  her 
pew  in  the  First  Church.  Besides  other  legacies,  both 
public  and  private,  Miss  Ropes  devised  to  Jonathan  Inger- 
soll  Bowditch  “The  silver  tankard  and  pair  of  cans  which 
were  presented  to  my  maternal  grandfather  by  the  owners 
of  the  ship  Pickering”  Hannah  Haraden  Ropes  died,  un¬ 
married,  at  her  Essex  Street  home  on  July  16,  1862. 
[See  references  for  Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  248;  Salem  Directories,  1861, 
1864;  Essex  County  Prohate  Records,  Docket  52081;  Sa¬ 
lem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  187.] 

Ropes,  Henry,  see  Ropes,  Timothy. 

266.  John  Titcomb  Ropes,  1810-1879.  Oval  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x  2  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  face  two-thirds  front.  Dark 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  Black  coat  and  stock. 
Neutral  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Ella  Harris  Ropes,  1911. 

John  Titcomb  Ropes  was  bom  in  Salem,  December  6, 
1810,  the  son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Archer)  Ropes, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  His  wife  was  Lucy 
Collins,  whom  he  married  April  28,  1834.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Lucy  (Bowditch)  Collins.  Dea¬ 
con  William  Ropes,  the  father  of  John  Titcomb  Ropes, 
was  a  dealer  in  stoves  and  tinware  in  Salem,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  in  business,  adding  hardware  and  other 
goods  to  his  stock  in  trade.  The  business  was  conducted 
at  17  and  19  Front  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Ropes 
resided  at  7  Monroe  Street,  where  Mr.  Ropes  died  on 
March  17,  1879.  His  widow  passed  away  on  April  24, 
1887,  at  10  Porter  Street,  Salem.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  248,  vol.  4,  p.  269;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  15,  pp.  62,  171;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  8,  p.  59 ;  Salem  Directories,  1878, 1887,  1888 ;  Perley, 
History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  350.] 
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267.  Jonathan  Hopes,  1718-1799.  Round  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x  2^ 
in.  Face  nearly  front,  dark  hair  worn  long  at 
sides  of  head.  Blue  coat  buttoned  up  to  neck, 
white  cravat.  Dark  gray  background. 

CH/t  of  Edward  Stanley  Waters,  before  1918. 

Jonathan  Ropes,  the  son  of  John  and  Dorothea  (Bart¬ 
lett)  Ropes,  was  bom  in  Salem,  December  26,  1718.  He 
was  a  merchant  of  great  business  ability  and  accumulated 
a  fortune.  An  active  politician,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  6,  1774,  to  take 
the  place  of  Richard  Derby,  and  in  the  same  year,  on 
September  12,  was  elected  to  the  same  office.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1761,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Coffin 
of  Newbury,  who  was  bom  February  19,  1732,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Bartlett)  Coffin.  Their  resi¬ 
dence  was  on  Federal  Street,  Salem,  during  a  large  poi^ 
tion  of  their  married  life.  Mrs.  Ropes  passed  away  on 
November  11,  1774,  and  the  Salem  Gazette  of  a  few  days 
later  gives  us  this  glimpse  into  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  times,  which  in  this  case  entered  even  into  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  period :  “From  a  just  deference  to  the  Resolves 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
endangered  Liberties  of  his  Oppressed  Country,  which 
Economy  and  Frugality  will  tend  to  restore  and  secure, 
Mr.  Ropes,  like  a  True  Patriot  put  on  no  further  Mourn¬ 
ing  Dress  than  a  Black  Crape  in  his  Hat,  and  gave  scarfs 
to  no  one,  nor  Gloves,  not  even  to  the  Bearers,  it  being 
also  their  Particular  Desire  that  none  might  be  offered 
them.  This  worthy  Example  we  trust  will  be  imitated 
by  all  the  real  friends  of  Liberty  in  America.”  Jonathan 
Ropes  was  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  Salem 
and  at  his  death  in  January,  1799,  he  devised  his  mansion 
house,  “in  which  I  now  dwell,”  and  several  other  houses 
to  his  grandson,  John  Waldo,  Jr.  This  bequest  included 
the  mansion  house  on  Essex  Street  which  had  been  his 
father’s.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  29, 
134,  138;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  6,  p.  194;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  24,  p.  310;  Essex  County 
Probate  Records,  Docket  24175.] 
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268.  Jonathan  Millet  Hopes,  1799-1873?  Oil,  prob¬ 

ably  by  Heinrich  Bebi.  Canvas,  10^  in.  x  8  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  elderly  man,  white  hair, 
long  white  beard,  shaven  upper  lip  and  cheeks. 
Dark  coat.  Dark  background. 

Oift  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Ropes,  1927. 

Jonathan  Millet  Ropes  was  a  native  of  Orford,  N.  H., 
born  on  December  13,  1799,  the  son  of  George  Ropes, 
master  mariner  in  the  merchant  service,  and  his  wife, 
Seeth  (Millet)  Ropes.  Jonathan  Millet  Ropes  was  a 
member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  1824-1867.  For 
a  long  period  he  was  engaged  in  Salem’s  foreign  trade. 
He  was  married  in  Salem  to  Mary  Miller  on  September  4, 
1828.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gen.  James  and  Martha 
(Ferguson)  Miller  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.  They  finally  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  State  and  thence  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  identified  with  manufacturing  and  other  interests. 
Four  of  his  sons  served  long  and  notably  in  the  Civil 
War.  Captain  Ropes  proffered  his  own  services  to  the 
Union  Army  at  the  inception  of  the  war,  but  as  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  sixty  this  patriotic  offer  was  necessarily 
declined.  He  died  about  1873,  probably  in  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Ropes  passed  away  at  East  Providence  at  the  home 
of  her  son.  Colonel  E.  H.  Ropes,  on  September  4,  1887. 
She  was  interred  in  North  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  which 
had  been  her  home  for  many  years.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  vol.  4,  p,  269;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7, 
pp.  254,  255,  vol.  8,  p.  57 ;  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
issue  of  Sept.  6,  1887 ;  Salem  Register,  issue  of  Sept.  8, 
1887 ;  History  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society, 
p.  21 ;  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  345.] 

269.  Lucinda  (Whipple)  Ropes,  1831-1906.  Oil  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas  26^2  in.  x  21  in.  Three- 
quarters  head,  dark  dress,  lace  collar  and  brooch. 
Wall  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Willis  H.  Ropes,  1909. 

Lucinda  (Whipple)  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  1831,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Cloutman)  Whipple.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ham- 
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ilton,  Massachusetts,  and  her  mother  was  bom  in  Boston. 
Lucinda  Whipple  married  on  April  12,  1854,  Charles 
Augustus  Ropes,  grain  dealer,  son  of  Captain  Benjamin 
and  Francis  (Wilkins)  Ropes,  as  his  second  wife.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ropes  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  The  family  home  was  in  the  beautiful  mansion  at 
the  foot  of  Dearborn  Street,  in  Salem,  where  Mrs.  Ropes 
died  March  20,  1906.  This  house  is  now  the  North  Shore 
Babies  Hospital.  Mr.  Ropes  passed  away  March  19, 1890. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  60;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  418;  Perley,  History  of  Salem, 
vol.  1,  pp.  347-349;  Salem  Directories,  1890i-l-1905 ; 
Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  195.] 

Ropes,  Meecy,  see  Webb,  Mercy  (Ropes). 

270.  Nathaniel  Ropes,  1833-1893.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  28  in.  x  22  in.  Waist  length 
figure,  full  face,  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  left. 
Dark  brown  hair,  moustache  and  beard.  Chin 
and  neck  shaven.  Small  black  bow  tie,  dark  suit. 
Dark  brown  background. 

Gift  of  Eliza  P.  Ropes,  1903. 

Nathaniel  Ropes,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Evans 
(Brown)  Ropes,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati  on  January  7, 
1833,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Salem,  had  been  for 
some  years  engaged  in  oil  and  candle  manufacturing.  The 
younger  Nathaniel  left  Ohio  to  attend  Harvard  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1855.  Among  his  class¬ 
mates  were  Phillips  Brooks  and  two  Salem  friends.  Dr. 
James  A.  Emmerton  and  Henry  Fitzgilbert  Waters.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  college  years  Mr.  Ropes  resided  with  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Orne,  in  Salem,  at  the  family  residence 
on  Essex  Street,  now  familiarly  known  as  the  Ropes  Me¬ 
morial.  Mr.  Ropes  returned  to  Cinciimati  for  a  short 
time,  intending  to  enter  business  with  his  father,  but  this 
did  not  prove  to  his  liking  and  he  decided  to  return  to 
the  East  and  make  his  permanent  residence  in  Salem. 
Here  he  dealt  largely  in  real  estate,  his  most  ambitious 
venture  being  the  erection  of  several  apartments  on  Ome 
Square.  He  also  was  a  holder  of  much  Eastern  Railroad 
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stock  when  it  was  at  its  best,  and  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Boston  Water  Power  Company  and  was  at  that  time 
its  largest  owner.  Successful  in  nearly  all  his  financial 
investments,  he  amassed  a  fortune  and  at  his  death  was 
called  one  of  Salem’s  wealthiest  citizens.  Mr.  Ropes  was 
little  inclined  to  social  life,  his  only  afiiliations  of  this 
sort  being  membership  in  the  Salem  Observatory  Club 
and  the  Essex  Institute.  His  greatest  interest  was  in  the 
cause  of  the  needy,  to  whom  he  was  most  generous.  He 
died,  unmarried,  at  318  Essex  Street,  Salem,  February  6, 
1893.  Interment  was  beside  his  parents  in  Cincinnati. 
[See  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  348;  Essex 
Courtly  Prohate  Records,  Dockets  62618,  73809;  Salem 
News,  issues  of  Februarv  7,  11,  1893;  Salem  Directories, 
1855.] 

271.  Priscilla  (Webb)  Ropes,  1741-1831.  Pastel  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  19  in.  Figure 
three-quarters,  facing  right.  Eyes  front,  brown 
hair  brushed  off  face.  Elaborate  lace-frilled  head¬ 
dress,  fastened  under  chin.  Gray  brocade  dress, 
large  muslin  collar.  Gray  background. 

Gift  of  M.  W.  Shepard,  1919. 

Priscilla  (Webb)  Ropes,  wife  of  David  Ropes  of  Salem, 
was  bom  on  September  15, 1741,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Elizabeth  (Saunders)  Webb.  Her  father  was  a  mar¬ 
iner  and  at  one  time  kept  the  Ship  Tavern  on  Washington 
Street  in  Salem.  Priscilla  Webb  was  united  in  marriage 
to  David  Ropes  on  October  9,  1760.  She  died  in  Salem 
on  October  5,  1831,  and  her  husband  passed  away  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1793.  [See  References  for  David  Ropes,  also 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  404.] 

272.  Timothy  Ropes,  1773-1848,  Henry  Ropes,  1817 

— .  Oil  portrait  by  his  son  Joseph  Ropes,  painted 
with  his  youngest  son,  Henry  Ropes.  Canvas, 
8%  in.  X  6V^  in.  Two  figures,  elderly  man  to 
left,  whose  left  arm  rests  on  stone  window-ledge. 
He  has  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers,  white  stock, 
dark  coat.  Small  boy  on  right,  who  has  brown 
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hair,  white  collar,  blue  jacket,  holds  rod.  Dark 
stone  window-frame  in  background,  also  foliage. 

Gift  of  George  Leland,  1915. 

Timothy  Ropes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Hardy) 
Ropes,  was  born  in  Salem,  April  9,  1773.  He  first  un¬ 
dertook  the  cooper's  trade,  but  preferring  a  more  adven¬ 
turous  career,  eventually  became  a  master  mariner.  He 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  on  October  30,  1800, 
made  many  foreign  voyages  and  commanded  several  ves¬ 
sels,  among  which  were  the  schooners  Betsey,  Fame,  Free¬ 
dom,  and  Rising  States,  the  brig  Harriot  and  the  brigan¬ 
tine  William  and  Charles.  Of  several  of  these  vessels 
he  was  owner  as  well  as  master.  On  Jime  16,  1796,  he 
married  Sarah  Holmes,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Delhonde)  Clough-Holmes.  About  this  time  he  and  his 
brother.  Hardy  Ropes,  purchased  from  the  other  heirs 
the  homestead  of  their  father  on  Essex  Street,  Salem,  near 
Monroe  Street,  of  which  in  three  years  he  became  the  sole 
owner.  Here  he  lived  until  it  was  sold  in  1813.  He  died 
at  373  Essex  Street,  on  February  17,  1848.  His  wife 
survived  him  but  a  month.  Her  death  occurred  on  March 

9,  1848. 

Henry  Ropes  was  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Timothy 
and  Sarah  (Holmes)  Ropes,  and  was  bom  in  Salem  on 
April  3,  1817.  While  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Hew 
York  and  there  entered  the  business  world.  On  October 

10,  1855,  he  married  at  Brooklyn,  Hew  York,  Harriet 
Judson  of  Hudson,  Hew  York.  She  was  bom  on  March 
28,  1823,  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Mary  (Malcher)  Jud¬ 
son.  Henry  Ropes  died  in  Hew  York  after  1868.  The 
date  of  Mrs.  Ropes’  death  is  not  known.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Matilda  Judson  Ropes  and  Elizabeth  Ropes. 

[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  199,  206,  vol. 
8,  pp.  49,  58;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  248, 
252,  vol.  4,  p.  271.  vol.  6,  p.  196;  Laws  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  pub.  1873,  p.  131 ;  Hichens,  Salem  Ship 
Registers,  pp.  19,  58,  66,  79,  157,  199;  Perley,  History 
of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  345.1 
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273.  Haeeiet  (Paine)  Kose,  1779-1860.  Oval  minia¬ 

ture  by  unknown  artist  at  Antigua.  Measure¬ 
ments,  2^^  in.  X  214  in.  Half  length,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Dark  curling  hair,  worn  close  to 
head,  ornament  on  hair.  Earrings,  white  Em¬ 
pire  dress  cut  low  at  neck.  Pale  grayish-hlue 
background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  1915. 

Harriet  (Paine)  Kose,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Paine  of  Worcester  and  his  wife,  Lois  (Orne)  Paine,  was 
bom  on  November  21,  1779,  probably  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  During  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  Dr.  Paine,  who  was  a  Loyalist,  served  as 
physician  and  apothecary  to  the  British  Army  at  both 
Newport  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Following  this  ser¬ 
vice  Dr.  Paine  removed  to  Worcester,  where  his  daughter 
Harriet  was  married  to  Joseph  Warner  Rose,  United 
States  Consul  at  Antigua,  on  March  17,  1802.  Of  their 
nine  children  only  two  lived  to  maturity.  One  of  these, 
named  for  her  mother,  married  John  C.  Lee  of  Salem. 
Mrs.  Harriet  (Paine)  Rose  was  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  great  personal  beauty  and  magnetism.  She  died  at 
Salem  on  June  29,  1860,  surviving  her  husband  by  many 
years.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  167; 
New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  14,  p.  72,  vol.  20,  p. 
376;  Salem  Directory,  1855;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
15,  p.  49 ;  Sturgis,  Sketch  of  the  Children  of  Dr.  William 
Paine,  p.  11;  Jones,  The  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts,  p. 
229;  Worcester  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  400.] 

274.  Joseph  Waenee  Rose,  1773-1826.  Oval  minia¬ 

ture  by  unknown  artist  in  locket  of  gold  and 
enamel,  set  with  pearls.  Measurements,  2]4  in. 
X  1%  in.  Half  length,  face  two-thirds  front. 
Hair  brushed  over  forehead,  high  collar  and 
frilled  shirt.  Blue  coat  with  high  dark  velvet 
collar.  Pale  grayish-blue  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  1915. 

Joseph  Warner  Rose  was  born  in  England  about  1773, 
the  son  of  John  Rose  of  London,  some  time  a  merchant 
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at  Antigua,  West  Indies,  and  his  wife  Alice  (Bacon) 
Rose.  Joseph  Warner  Rose  was  United  States  Consul 
and  general  commercial  agent  for  a  period  at  Antigua, 
and  he  there  took  his  bride,  Harriet  Paine.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Paine,  a  noted  physician  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  Lois  (Ome)  Paine.  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Rose  and  Harriet  Paine  were  married  at  Wor¬ 
cester  on  March  17,  1802.  During  their  residence  at 
Antigua  the  Rose  family  lived  on  a  beautiful  plantation 
called  “The  Valley.”  Mr.  Rose  died  in  1826.  [See 
references  for  Harriet  (Paine)  Rose.] 

275.  Ebenezee  Rowe,  1770-1826(?)  Oval  miniature 

by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2^^  in.  x 
2  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly  front,  curling 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock,  white  ruf¬ 
fled  shirt,  black  coat. 

Purchased  in  1912. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  accurately  identify  the 
subject  of  this  miniature.  The  only  information  obtain¬ 
able  was  that  furnished  by  the  donor,  which  does  not  tally 
with  existing  records. 

276.  Theodore  Fueber  Rowe,  1810 - .  Miniature 

by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 
1%  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly  front.  Dark 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  Black  stock,  dark  coat 
open  in  front,  neutral  background. 

Purchased  in  1912. 

The  identification  of  Theodore  Furber  Rowe  is  not 
positively  assured,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Samuel  Furber  and  Mary  Emerson.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  locate  his  parentage. 

Russell,  Abigail,  see  Curwen,  Abigail  (Russell). 

277.  John  Russell,  1779-1853.  Oil  by  Charles  Os¬ 

good.  Canvas,  29V^  in.  x  23  in.  Half  length 
figure,  face  nearly  front,  brown  hair,  head  tilted 
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to  right.  White  collar  and  cravat,  frilled  shirt, 
high  cut,  grayish-brown  waistcoat  open  at  neck, 
black  coat.  Red  curtains  on  left,  gray  background 
on  right. 

Gift  of  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  1923. 

John  Russell,  a  native  of  Boston,  bom  July  30,  1779, 
was  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Prentiss  (Richardson) 
Russell.  In  early  youth  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
at  the  office  of  the  Columbian  Centinel  in  Boston.  This 
knowledge  enabled  him,  upon  his  removal  to  Salem,  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Salem  Gazette.  Here,  however, 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  as  an  interest  in  banking 
led  him  to  enter  that  business,  and  after  service  as  a 
cashier,  he  became  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  General 
Interest  in  Salem.  His  shop  for  the  sale  of  charts,  atlases, 
nautical  instruments  and  books  upon  navigation  was  also 
a  successful  venture.  Mr.  Russell  was  for  a  time  a 
resident  of  Amesbury,  where  he  engaged  in  the  nail  and 
iron  works  established  there.  Returning  to  Salem  he  be¬ 
came  a  charter  member  of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  and  interested  himself  actively  in  its  aims, 
eventually  serving  as  its  President.  In  military  circles 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Salem  Artillery,  and 
in  civic  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Government 
and  one  time  President  of  the  Common  Council.  A  man 
of  much  ability,  he  was  always  prominent  in  Salem’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  life.  On  March  3,  1806,  Eunice  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Sarah  (Orne)  Hunt,  became  the 
wife  of  John  Russell  and  they  made  their  home  at  22 
Lafayette  Street  in  Salem.  Here  Mr.  Russell  died  on 
April  12,  1853.  Mrs.  Russell  passed  away  on  February  7, 
1863.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  42,  pp.  6,  34; 
Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  pp.  177,  207-209;  Salem  Direc¬ 
tories,  1853-1861;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p. 
457,  vol.  2,  p.  258,  vol.  4,  p.  279.] 

278.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  1783-1845.  Oil  by 
George  Southward  after  Charles  Osgood.  Can¬ 
vas,  30  in.  X  25  in.  Half  length,  three-quarters 
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to  left.  Eyes  to  left,  curling  brown  hair,  wears 
glasses.  High  collar,  white  stock.  High  col¬ 
lared  dark  coat.  Dark  gray  background. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saltonstall,  1850. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  first  mayor  of  Salem,  was  bom  in 
Haverhill  on  June  13,  1783,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Saltonstall  and  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  White 
of  Haverhill  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Brown)  White.  Mr. 
Saltonstall  first  studied  law  with  Ichabod  Tucker  of  Ha¬ 
verhill,  later  continuing  under  the  tutelage  of  William 
Prescott  of  Salem.  On  March  14,  1811,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Elizabeth  Saunders,  bom  June  29,  1788.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Elkins) 
Saunders.  After  a  year’s  practice  in  Haverhill,  Mr.  Sal¬ 
tonstall  removed  to  Salem,  which  he  made  his  permanent 
home,  taking  up  his  residence  on  Chestnut  Street.  His 
public  interests  in  Salem  were  many.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  its  Vice- 
President.  He  also  held  the  office  of  tmstee  of  the 
Salem  Athenaeum  and  was  President  of  the  Salem  Bible 
Society,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Essex  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Essex  Bank.  His  election  as 
Salem’s  first  Mayor  came  in  1836.  Here  he  served  two 
years,  resigning  in  1838  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress, 
where  he  remained  until  1843.  He  was  President  of  the 
Senate  and  fathered  the  Protection  Tariff  Act  of  1842, 
as  well  as  other  important  legislation.  Mr.  Saltonstall 
held  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
was  a  fiuent  and  interesting  speaker  and  effective  in 
debate.  Mrs.  Saltonstall  died  in  Salem  on  January  12, 
1858,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  passed  away  May  8,  1845.  As 
one  biographer  has  so  aptly  said,  “He  was  in  every  sense 
a  true  son  of  Massachusetts.”  [See  Saltonstall,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  of  New  England,  p.  24;  Salem  Di¬ 
rectories,  1837-1851;  White,  The  Descent  of  William 
White,  p.  23 ;  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  p.  647 ;  Ha¬ 
verhill  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp.  263,  310;  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  27,  vol.  15,  pp.  122,  162,  289, 
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317;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  265,  270, 
vol.  4,  pp.  283,  288,  vol.  6,  p.  205 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec¬ 
ords,  vol.  6,  p.  145.] 

279.  Joseph  Saul,  1815-1881.  Miniature  in  gold 
frame  with  coil  of  hair,  painted  by  unknown 
artist.  Measurements,  2)4  in.  x  2  in.  Portrait 
of  a  young  man,  half  length,  full  face.  Long 
dark  hair  parted  on  right  side.  Velvet  collared 
dark  coat.  Black  stock,  frilled  shirt  front.  Pur¬ 
ple  and  blue  background. 

Oift  of  Mias  Mary  T.  Saunders,  1910, 

Joseph  Saul  was  born  in  Salem  about  1815,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Foye)  Saul.  He  followed  the  trade 
of  a  merchant  tailor,  doing  business  in  Salem  on  Central 
Street.  His  Salem  residence  at  different  times  was  on 
Lafayette,  North  and  Lagrange  Streets.  Mr.  Saul  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  Boston  for  a  time, 
following  his  removal  from  Salem.  He  married  Eliza 
H.  Winn  of  Salem  on  January  26,  1842.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  R.  and  Hannah  (Dove)  Winn. 
Thomas  Saul,  the  father  of  Joseph  Saul,  was  well  known 
in  Salem  in  the  capacity  of  court  officer  at  the  Essex 
County  Court  House  and  also  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  Peabody  Museum.  Joseph  Saul  died  in  Boston  on 
December  30,  1881.  Eliza  (Winn)  Saul  passed  away 
in  Salem  on  August  6,  1907.  [See  Department  of  Vital 
Statistics,  State  House,  Boston,  vol.  330,  p.  313;  Essex 
County  Prohate  Records,  Docket  57492 ;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  15,  p.  12,  vol.  21,  p.  227 ;  Salem  Directo¬ 
ries,  1837,  1874,  1907;  Boston  Directories,  1864-1868; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  3,  p.  287 ;  Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,  vol.  4,  p.  160.] 

280.  Eunice  Cass  (Ltfoed)  Saundees,  1820-1896. 
Miniature  by  unknown  artist. 

Eunice  Cass  (Lyford)  Saunders,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Abigail  Fogg  (Cass)  Lyford,  was  born  at 
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Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  on  December  26,  1820.  Her  parents 
were  both  natives  of  New  Hampshire  and  her  father  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lyford,  an  early 
minister  at  the  Plymouth  Colony.  On  October  24,  1848, 
Eunice  C.  Lyford  married  Charles  Saunders  at  George¬ 
town,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  shoemaker  in  that  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  had  one  son,  Charles  Francis 
Saunders,  who  was  bom  in  Georgetown.  Mrs.  Saunders 
died  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  in  Salem  on  May  1,  1896. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  38,  p.  65 ;  Georgetown 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  pp.  31,  64;  Salem  Directory,  1897, 
p.  319;  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  126.] 

281.  Philip  Saunders,  1774-1797.  Oval  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements  2^  in.  x  2 
in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  gray 
wig.  Dark  blue  coat,  white  stock,  black  and 
white  plaid  waistcoat.  Light  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  8.  Cleveland,  1900. 

Philip  Saunders,  mariner,  was  baptized  on  May  15, 
1774,  in  Salem.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Daniel  and 
Sarah  (Peele)  Saunders.  Philip  Saunders  and  his  three 
brothers  followed  the  sea.  He  was  washed  overboard 
from  his  vessel  at  St.  Nicholas  !Mole  on  December  27, 
1797,  when  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His 
father,  Captain  Daniel  Saunders,  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  also  commanded  the  letter-of-marque  ship  Two 
Brothers.  Captain  Daniel  Saunders  was  awarded  consid¬ 
erable  prize  money  and  silver  plate  which  was  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  Misses  Cleveland  of  Salem,  his  great¬ 
grandchildren.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
pp.  266,  270,  vol.  4,  p.  285,  vol  6,  p.  209 ;  Smith,  Founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  pp.  104,  105,  108,  112 ; 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  vol.  13,  pp.  783,  828 ; 
Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  271.] 

(To  he  continued) 


From  the  painting  by  Frederic  Roux,  Havre.  1836,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morrill. 
Courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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Russell  Sturgis,  ship,  999  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1852 ; 
length,  177  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  34  ft.  lOV^  in.;  depth,  17  ft. 
6^  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  30,  1852.  Edward  D.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Joseph  P.  Elliott,  both  of  Boston,  Jabez  Snow,  Joseph 
P.  Folsom,  Franklin  Spofford,  Henry  Darling,  Enoch  Bar¬ 
nard,  Noah  Sparhawk,  John  N.  Swazey  and  Joseph  B.  Brad¬ 
ley,  all  of  Bucksport,  Me.,  owners;  Jabez  Snow,  master. 

Ruthy,  sch.,  95  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1807;  length,  69  ft. 
1  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  7^  in.  Reg.  May  20, 
1807.  Jesse  Y.  Hinks,  Winslow  Hinks,  Elisha  Hinks,  Jesse 
Kilbonn,  all  of  Buckstown,  owners;  Jesse  Y.  Hinks,  master. 

Sabine,  sch.,  49  tons ;  built  Barnstable,  Me.,  1824 ;  length, 
54  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  11^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Apr.  7,  1841.  Mason  Damon,  Samuel 
Warren,  both  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  owners;  Samuel  W^arren, 
master. 

Saco,  sch.,  108  tons;  built  Biddeford,  Me.,  1828;  length, 
72  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  20,  1833.  William  Remick,  Joseph  Stover,  jr.,  owners; 
John  H.  Remick,  master. 

Sagadahock,  sch.,  129  tons;  built  Topsham,  Me.,  1836; 
length,  79  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7^  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
21/^  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  29,  1840.  Louis  Walch  of 
New  York  City,  New  York,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  John  H. 
Remick,  master. 

Said  Bin  Sultan,  barque,  302  tons;  built  Newbury,  1850; 
length,  114  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Oct.  24,  1850.  Michael  Shephard,  John  Ber¬ 
tram,  Andrew  Waid,  all  of  Salem,  owners;  Joseph  Moseley, 
master. 

St.  Clair,  bgtne.,  148  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1817;  length, 
77  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  11  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  June  25,  1817.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  owners;  William  Nichols,  master. 


(159) 
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St.  Claib,  ship,  414  tons;  built  Newbury,  1834;  length, 
126  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  4^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  20,  1835.  Thomas  Cheever  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  Albert  Putnam  of  New  York,  Ebenezer  Dodge  and 
Allen  Putnam,  both  of  Salem,  Nathaniel  Putnam,  Samuel 
Slocumb  of  New  York,  Francis  Dodge  of  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
owners;  Albert  Putnam,  master. 

St.  Geoege,  ship,  845  tons;  built  Newbury,  1843;  length, 
149  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  35  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  17  ft.  8^  in. 
Reg.  Oct.  10,  1843.  Watson  Ferris,  Frederick  L.  Talcott, 
Floyd  F.  Ferris,  Andrew  Foster,  all  of  New  York,  owners; 
Watson  Ferris,  master. 

St.  Patrick,  ship,  896  tons;  built  Newbury,  1844;  length, 
160  ft. ;  breadth,  35  ft. ;  depth,  17  ft.  6  in. ;  figure  head,  man. 
Reg.  Nov.  15,  1844.  Andrew  Foster,  Daniel  Giraud,  Dom¬ 
inick  Lynch  Laurence,  David  Ogden,  all  of  New  York,  own¬ 
ers;  Benjamin  Seymour,  master. 

St.  Paul,  bgtne.,  265  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1811; 
length,  93  ft.;  breadth,  25  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9  in.  Reg. 
June  29,  1811.  Nathaniel  Knap,  jr.,  Paul  Thurlo  of  New¬ 
bury,  owners;  Jeremiah  Wheelwright,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  17, 
1815.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edmund  Kimball,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  owners;  James  Cummings,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  21, 
1818.  Robert  Dodge  of  Newbury,  Samuel  March  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Ebenezer  Dodge  of  Salem,  William  Bartlett,  Isaac 
Adams,  Abraham  Wheelwright,  David  Stickney,  Ebenezer 
Mosely,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edmund  Kimball,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  Henry  Frothingham  and  John  R.  Hudson,  all  of  New¬ 
buryport,  owners;  Jeremiah  Wheelwright,  master. 

Saladin,  ship,  356  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length, 
123  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  25  ft. ;  depth,  12  ft.  6  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Jan.  1,  1834.  Amos  Noyes,  Henry  Frothingham,  both 
of  Newburyport,  William  N.  Noyes  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
owners;  Benjamin  Pierce,  master. 

Salem,  brig,  137  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1800;  length, 
69  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  lOV^  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  ^  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  20,  1800.  John  Dennison  Farley,  owner;  John  D. 
Farley,  master. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  10  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1812;  length, 
33  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  9  ft.  6^  in. ;  depth,  3  ft.  9  in.  Reg. 
July  15,  1812.  John  Odiorne  of  Salisbury,  owner;  Jacob 
Stevens,  jr.,  master. 

Salisbury,  brig,  295  tons;  built  Newbury,  1844;  length, 
115  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9^  in.;  billet 
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head.  Reg.  Nov.  13,  1844.  John  N.  Cushing  of  Newbury- 
port,  owner;  Edwin  I.  Colby,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  78  tons;  built  Wells,  1782;  length,  64  ft.  10 
in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  2^^  in.  Reg.  Oct.  14, 
1793.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Edmund  M.  Baker,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  30,  1796.  Richard  Toppan,  owner;  Richard  Top- 
pan,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1797.  Ebenezer  Wheelwright, 
owner;  Friend  Dole,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  16,  1805.  Francis 
Haskel  of  Thomaston,  owner;  Francis  Haskell,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  152  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784;  length,  72 
ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Mar. 
3,  1790.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Offin  Boardman,  master. 

Sally,  sloop,  62  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784;  length,  58 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Dec.  2, 
1793.  Oliver  Osgood  of  Salisbury,  owner;  Jacob  Osgood, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  91  tons;  built  Arundel,  1784;  length,  68  ft. 
4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  Oct.  7, 
1791.  David  Coffin,  Solomon  Haskell,  owners;  John  Rains, 
master.  Reg.  May  28,  1794.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Edmund 
M.  Baker,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  6,  1799.  Solomon  Haskell  of 
Newbury,  Mark  Haskell,  Ignatius  Haskell,  both  of  Deer  Isle, 
owners;  Joseph  Gunnison,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  29,  1800. 
Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  Mark  Haskell,  Ignatius  Has¬ 
kell,  both  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  William  Remick,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Hanover,  1784;  length,  57  ft. 
4  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  14,  1811. 
David  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  Lovet,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  14, 
1812.  John  P.  Clark,  Mathias  Varina,  owners;  John  P. 
Clark,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  102  tons;  built  Pepperelboro,  1785;  length, 
71  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  4,  1793.  David  Coffin,  Ebenezer  Stone,  owners;  Eben¬ 
ezer  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  28,  1795;  altered  to  a  bgtne. 
David  Coffin,  Ebenezer  Stone,  owners ;  Ebenezer  Stone, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  106  tons ;  built  Newburyport,  1785 ;  length, 
68  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  16,  1790.  William  P.  Johnson,  Phillip  Johnson,  own¬ 
ers;  Ebenezer  Choat,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  4,  1796;  137  tons. 
William  Pierce  Johnson,  owner;  Eleazer  Johnson,  master. 
Reg.  July  21,  1800.  Charles  Cornelius  Raboteau,  owner; 
Jonathan  Young,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  31, 1801.  David  Coffin, 
owner;  William  Chase,  master. 
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Sallt,  sloop,  42  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786;  length, 
49  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  Nov.  7, 
1789.  John  Edwards  of  Newburyport,  Joseph  Edwards  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  owners;  John  Edwards,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  88  tons;  built  Newbury,  1790 ;  length,  65  ft. ; 
breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Apr.  16,  1792. 
Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Hezekiah  Goodhue,  master.  Reg. 
June  23,  1790.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Joseph  Stanwood, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  121  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1790;  length, 
65  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Mar.  11, 

1794.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner ;  John  Rogers,  master.  Reg. 
Mar.  18,  1796.  Moses  Brown,  William  Faris,  Ebenezer 
Stocker,  owners;  Jonathan  Young,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  97  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1791;  length, 
67  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  June 
18,  1791.  John  PettingaU,  Lenord  Smith,  owners;  John 
HoUand,  master. 

Sally,  sloop,  67  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1792;  length,  60  ft. 
6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in:  Reg.  Nov.  20, 
1792.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  Israel  Morrill,  Robert  Morrill, 
Jonahan  Webster,  all  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Israel  Morrill, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  83  tons,  built  Amesbury,  1792;  length,  64  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.  Reg.  July  21, 
1792.  Thomas  Brown,  owner;  Edward  Goodrich,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  80  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1792;  length, 
61  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg. 
May  15,  1792.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Benjamin  Wyett, 
master.  Reg.  July  29,  1794.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  John 
Bagley,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  26,  1799.  James  Potter,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Newman,  owners;  Benjamin  Newman,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  68  tons;  built  Kennebunk,  1793;  length,  60  ft. 
4  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Feb.  5, 
1799.  William  Russell,  Sewell  Toppan,  owners;  William 
Huse,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  16,  1799.  Abner  Wood,  owner; 
Valentine  Bagley,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  20,  1801;  100  tons. 
Abner  Wood,  owner;  William  Orne,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  20, 
1804.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  Josiah  Bartlett,  master.  Reg. 
Oct.  24,  1806.  Isaac  Edes,  owner;  Edward  Griffith,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  14  tons;  built  Pittston,  1793;  length,  33  ft. 
9  in. ;  breadth,  10  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  4  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  May  11, 

1795.  Charles  Bellamy  of  Pittston,  ovmer ;  Charles  BeUamy, 
master. 
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Sally,  sch.,  86  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1794;  length,  68  ft. 

6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Jan.  5, 
1801.  John  Pilsbury,  Samuel  French,  jr.,  Joseph  Brown, 
owners;  George  Nowell,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1795;  length,  68  ft. 
5  in. ;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Dec.  11, 
1795.  Oliver  Osgood  of  Salisbury,  Charles  Webber  of  Vassal- 
borough,  owners;  Jacob  Osgood,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  4,  1796. 
Jacob  Osgood,  Oliver  Osgood,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners; 
Jacob  Osgood,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1799.  Jacob  Osgood, 
Oliver  Osgood,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Jacob  Osgood, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1796;  length, 
61  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  16,  1796.  Nathan  Poor,  William  Cook,  Zebedee  Cook, 
owners;  Ammi  Smith,  master.  Reg.  May  12,  1797,  Nathan 
Poor,  Zebedee  Cook,  William  Cook,  owners;  Nathan  Poor, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  101  tons;  built  Newbury,  1796;  length,  61 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  9^  in.;  figure  head, 
woman.  Reg.  Nov.  28,  1797.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Alex¬ 
ander  Rutherford,  master. 

S.4.LLY,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1796;  length,  59  ft. 

7  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  8^  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  May  1, 
1797.  Charles  Goodrich,  Isaac  Whitaker  of  Amesbury,  own¬ 
ers;  Anthony  Knap,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1797.  Charles 
Goodrich,  Isaac  Whittier  and  Joshua  Sergeant,  both  of  Ames- 
hury,  owners;  John  D.  Farley,  master. 

Sally,  brig.,  147  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1796;  length,  72 
ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  10^  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  2,  1796.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Joshua  Atkins, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  86  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1797;  length,  68  ft. 
5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  June  17, 
1799.  William  Noyes,  Peter  Hardy  of  Deer  Isle,  owners; 
William  Stover,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1798;  length,  61  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  IS  ft.  2^4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  25,  1798.  Robert  Haskell  of  Beverly,  owner;  Robert 
Haskell,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  75  tons;  built  Pepperelboro,  1798;  length, 
60  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
June  12,  1801.  William  Huse,  Thomas  Cross,  owners;  WU- 
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Hrthi  Huse,  master.  Eeg.  Jan.  12,  1804.  Thomas  Cross, 
owner;  Nathan  Fletcher,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  87  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1800;  length,  69 
ft;  breadth,  21  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  Keg.  Oct.  4,  1802. 
Pardon  Brockway,  John  Davenport,  Robert  Campbell,  own¬ 
ers;  Robert  Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  14,  1803.  Paul 
Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  both  of  Newbury,  David  Lufkin, 
Samuel  Tenney,  John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  David  Lufkin,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1804.  Paul  Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  both 
of  Newbury,  David  Lufkin,  Samuel  Tenney,  John  M.  Noyes, 
owners ;  David  Lufkin,  master.  Reg.  August  30,  1804.  Paul 
Thurlo,  Amos  Kjiight,  both  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Tenney, 
John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  George  Disney,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  82  tons;  built  Danvers,  1800;  length,  62  ft. 
2  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  9  in.  Eeg.  Mar. 
16,  1828.  Edmund  Kimball  of  Marblehead,  owner;  Philip 
Bridgeo,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  118  tons;  built  Nobleboro,  1800;  length,  74 
ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  7%  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  Mar.  29, 

1803.  Joseph  Russell,  owner;  Christopher  Bassett,  master. 
Reg.  May  29,  1804.  Joseph  Russell,  owner;  Isaac  Adams, 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1806;  160  tons.  Joseph  Russell, 
William  Picket,  owners;  Eliphalet  Chase,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  161  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1800;  length,  75 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
20,  1801.  Abraham  Wheelwright,  Ebenezer  WheehvTight  of 
Newbury,  George  Connell,  owners;  George  Connell,  master. 

Sally,  ship,  220  tons;  built  Newbury,  1803;  length,  83 
ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  8^  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  4^  in.  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  July  12,  1803.  Joseph  Sevier,  George 
Connell,  owners;  George  Connell,  master.  Reg.  May  28, 

1804.  George  Connell,  Joseph  Seveir,  owners;  Moses  Wells, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Buckston,  1803;  length,  70  ft. 
4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.  Reg.  Nov.  14, 
1803.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Alexander  Rutherford,  master. 
Reg.  April  4,  1804.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Alexander  Ruth¬ 
erford,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1804 ;  altered  to  a  sch.  Moses 
Brown,  owner;  Joseph  Tyler,  master.  Reg.  July  6,  1809. 
Nathaniel  Fletcher,  Stephen  Holland,  Moses  Goodrich,  own¬ 
ers;  William  Williams,  master.  Reg.  May  28, 1810.  Stephen 
Holland,  Nathaniel  Fletcher,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  owners;  Eli¬ 
phalet  Woodbury,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  16,  1810.  Joseph 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  William  Eaton,  Daniel  Stevens, 
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owners;  Samuel  Flanders,  master.  Keg.  Sept.  20,  1815. 
Moses  Brown,  owner;  William  Eaton,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  22, 
1818.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Christopher  Bassett,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  29,  1819.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  Frothingham,  owners;  Benjamin  Barher,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  26,  1819.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  Frothingham,  owners;  Edward  Kelley,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  121  tons;  built  Trenton,  1805;  length,  63 
ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  July  24,  1809. 
Moses  Hale,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  David  Patch,  Charles  Hodge, 
owners;  David  Patch,  master.  Reg.  May  10,  1811;  altered 
to  a  bgtne.  John  Davenport,  owner;  William  Hirst,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  183  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1810;  length,  77 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9  in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Aug.  2,  1810.  Amos  Toppan,  OflBn 
Boardman,  both  of  Newbury,  James  Lock,  owners;  William 
Graves,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  263  tons;  built  Newbury,  1814;  length,  93 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  7%  in.; 
figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Dec.  12,  1814.  Joshua  Ellis  of 
Boston,  owner;  Jeremiah  Mayo,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  38  tons;  built  Wells,  Me.,  1821;  length,  48  ft. 
^  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Feb.  15,  1826.  Samuel  Brookings,  jr.,  of  Newbury, 
Charles  Rowe,  Jabez  Rowe,  jr.,  Francis  Rowe  of  Gloucester, 
owners;  Samuel  Brookings,  jr.,  master. 

Sally  Ann,  brig,  182  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1806;  length, 
78  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  7%  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  22,  1806.  Abner  Wood,  William  Nichols,  owners; 
William  Nichols,  master. 

Sally  Bbown,  brig,  426  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1865. 
Reg.,  1865.  N.  F.  Mathews,  Portsmouth,  owner. 

Salmon,  sch.,  62  tons;  built  Phipsburgh,  Me.,  1818; 
length,  54  ft.  4  in.;  bread^,  17  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in. 
Reg.  June  13,  1821.  John  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Colby,  Joseph 
L.  Colby,  jr.,  both  of  Newbury,  owners; 'Joseph  L.  Colby,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1823.  John  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Colhy, 
Joseph  L.  Colby,  jr.,  William  Hunt,  all  of  Newbury,  owners; 
William  Hunt,  master. 

Salus,  ship,  291  tons;  built  Newbury,  1810;  length,  97 
ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  26  ft. ;  depth,  13  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  27,  1811. 
Jacob  Little  of  Newbury,  Joseph  Balch  of  Boston,  owners; 
Reuben  Fisher,  master. 
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Samakitan,  brig,  177  tons;  “captured  in  war  by  IT.  S. 
Aug.  21,  1812;  condemned  as  prize,  Oct.  14,  1812”;  length, 
78  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5l^  in. 
Eeg.  Mar.  1,  1823.  Nathaniel  Jackson  of  Newbury,  owner; 
Isaac  Brown,  master. 

Samuel,  sch.,  88  tons;  built  Newbury,  1801;  length,  63 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  %  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Sept. 
11,  1801.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  I.  Knap,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  29,  1802.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  John  Roberts, 
master.  Reg.  July  14,  1809.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Benja¬ 
min  Glaizer,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  11,  1806.  Samuel  Coffin, 
owner;  James  Adams,  master. 

Sapphire,  ship,  1204  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1864; 
length,  194  ft.  5  in. ;  breadth,  36  ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  18  ft. 
in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  July  25,  1864.  James  R.  Tibbetts  of 
Boston,  D.  B.  Jewett,  G.  C.  Trufant,  John  C.  Potter  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  John  Currier,  jr.,  owners;  William  B.  Hatch,  master. 

Saracen,  ship,  397  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1828;  length, 
121  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  8V^  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  4^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1828.  Otis  Everett,  Otis  Everett, 
jr.,  Henry  Curtis,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  Edward  Hammond, 
master. 

Sarah,  brig,  104  tons;  built  Freeport,  1797;  length,  70 
ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Dec. 
15,  1798.  Josiah  Little  of  Newbury,  owner;  Stephen  White- 
house,  master.  Reg.  May  2,  1799.  Jacob  Little,  Josiah 
Little,  both  of  Newbury,  owners;  Stephen  Whitehouse,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Mar.  9,  1801.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Wilkes  Wright, 
Jacob  Little,  Orlando  B.  Morrill,  both  of  Newbury,  Robert 
Foster  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Wilkes  Wright,  master.  Reg. 
July  22,  1801.  Leonard  Smith,  owner;  Harry  Parsons,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  May  4,  1802.  Edward  Wingate,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Robert  Foster,  owners;  Edmund  Wingate,  master.  Reg.  Oct. 
13,  1802.  Robert  Foster,  owner;  Joseph  Stover,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  14,  1803.  Robert  Foster,  Stephen  Bartlett,  owners ; 
Joseph  Stover,  master. 

Sarah,  ship,  195  tons;  built  Newburj^port,  1790;  length, 
80  ft.  11  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  11  ft.  9  in. ;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  April  22,  1790.  Benjamin  Joy,  John 
Joy,  jr.,  Joseph  Coffin  Jones,  Joseph  Russel,  jr.,  all  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  owners;  Caleb  Gardner,  master. 

Sarah,  sch.,  63  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1820;  length,  58 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1^  in.  Reg. 
Nov.  8,  1820.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
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Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Charles  Davenport,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  23,  1822.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Theophilus  Poor,  master.  Reg. 
Dec.  30,  1823.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Stephen  C.  Parsons,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  18,  1825.  John  Davenport,  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton 
Falls,  owners;  John  Wade,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  15,  1828. 
Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  James  Pike  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  John  Pike  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
15,  1834.  Bailey  Chase,  owner;  Bailey  Chase,  master.  Reg. 
June  6,  1834.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
owner;  Daniel  Walton,  master. 

Sarah,  sch.,  47  tons ;  built  Hampton,  N.  H.,  1823 ;  length, 
53  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.  51/^  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7^  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  4,  1823.  John  Lovering,  jr.,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  own¬ 
er;  Jo.seph  Guest,  master. 

Sarah,  sharp  stern  steamboat,  60  tons;  built  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1847;  length,  131  ft.;  breadth,  10  5/10  ft.;  depth, 
4  4/10  ft.  Reg.  Sept.  25,  1849.  James  D.  Farwell,  George 
R.  Sampson,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  James 
D.  Farwell,  master. 

Sarah,  barque,  496  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1863; 
length,  134  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  3^^  in.;  depth,  14  ft. 
iy2  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  21,  1863.  Lewis  L.  Condry, 
John  Porter,  owners;  Henrj’  W.  Perry,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
26,  1863.  Joseph  Welsford,  New  York  City,  owner;  H.  W. 
Perry,  master. 

Sarah  Atkins,  pink  stern  sch.,  46  tons;  built  Newbury¬ 
port,  1825;  length,  51  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  %  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Feb.  24,  1826.  Joshua  W.  Kenney,  Joseph 
D.  Pillow,  both  of  Portsmouth,  owners;  John  Card,  master. 

Sarah  Chase,  ship,  568  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1860; 
length,  138  ft. ;  breadth,  30  ft. ;  depth,  15  ft. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Aug.  4,  1860.  Albert  Currier,  Richard  Plumer,  Benja¬ 
min  Davis,  jr.,  John  V.  Page,  Enoch  M.  Read,  Atkinson 
Stanwood,  Ezekiel  Evans,  Jonathan  Kenniston,  S.  C.  Noyes 
and  Hayden  Brown,  both  of  West  Newbury,  owners;  Ezekiel 
Evans,  master. 

Sarah  E.  Fabens,  sch.,  155  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1864;  length,  89  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  8 
ft.  1  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1864.  Benjamin  Davis, 
jr.,  E.  M.  Reed,  A.  F.  Smith,  H.  P.  Toppan,  A.  W.  Mooney, 
A.  W.  Stevens,  John  T.  Page,  J.  Devereux,  P.  N.  Richard¬ 
son,  R.  Plumer,  J.  R.  Plumer,  owners;  J.  Devereux,  master. 
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Sarah  Jane,  sch.,  53  tons ;  built  Amesbury,  1847 ;  length, 
54  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  9  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  July  7,  1849.  William  Sanborn  of  Seabrook, 
N.  H.,  Joseph  L.  Goodwin  of  Newbury,  Isaac  H.  Boardman, 
owners;  William  P.  Godfrey,  master. 

Sarah  Jane,  sch.,  64  tons ;  built  Amesbury,  1847 ;  length, 
64  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  9  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  June  20,  1863.  Charles  H.  Lougee  of  Medford, 
owner;  Charles  Herbert,  master. 

Sarah  Newman,  ship,  899  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1857; 
length,  168  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  34  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.;  figure 
head,  eagle.  Reg.  May  8,  1857.  Charles  Wills,  owner ;  A.  D. 
Cobb,  master. 

Sarah  Woodbridge,  sch.,  221  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1857;  length,  98  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  9  ft. 

7  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  10,  1857.  Oliver  P.  Ricker 
of  Salem,  owner;  Hatsel  Higgins,  master. 

Sarah  and  Hope,  sch.,  93  tons;  built  Hampden,  Me., 
1851 ;  length,  71  ft.  li/^  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  5^  in. ;  depth, 
7  ft.  3%  in. ;  billet  head.  Reg.  Nov.  20,  1852.  William  B. 
Deane  of  Frankfort,  Me.,  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  owners; 
Thomas  Bayley,  master. 

Saratoga,  ship,  309  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1808;  length, 
97  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  11%  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  5%  in.; 
figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Oct.  12,  1808.  Eleazer  Johnson  and 
Benjamin  Merrill,  Ezekiel  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  owners ; 
George  Warner,  master. 

Scargo,  ship,  578  tons;  built  Newbury,  1849;  length,  143 
ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  29  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  9%  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Oct.  9,  1849.  Daniel  Crowell.  William  Howes, 
Levi  Howes,  Prince  S.  Crowell,  Christopher  Hall,  all  of  Den¬ 
nis,  Benjamin  Freeman,  John  Freeman,  both  of  Brewster, 
Loring  &  Winchester  of  Boston,  owners;  Levi  Howes,  master. 

ScHAMTL,  barque,  416  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1861; 
length,  129  ft.;  breadth,  28  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  6  in. 
Reg.  June  8,  1861.  Elijah  Crosby  of  Chatham,  owner; 
Elijah  Crosby,  master.  Reg.  June  10,  1861.  Elijah  Crosby 
of  Chatham,  J.  and  J.  R.  Keniston,  Robert  McConnell, 
Archer  Plummer,  David  T.  Woodwell,  Moses  H.  Fowler, 
Otis  Delano,  Charles  H.  Currier,  John  S.  Gilmore,  John 
Currier,  3rd,  and  George  E.  Currier,  True  Choate  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  Choate,  all  of  Newburyport,  George  Matthews,  Joseph 
Sargent,  William  B.  Byrns,  Ambrose  B.  Simmons,  Elijah 
H.  Bagnall  and  Samuel  Loud,  Samuel  Aspinwall,  Elisha  H. 
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Ryder,  Robert  Kesher,  all  of  Boston ;  Stephen  Smith,  Stephen 
Browne,  Richard  Taylor,  George  Taylor,  Elijah  Harding, 
James  A.  Stetson,  Solomon  Inshaw,  Jonathan  Eldredge, 
Ephriam  Smith,  Ephriam  Taylor,  Alexander  Nickerson,  Den¬ 
nis  R.  Small,  all  of  Chatham,  Luther  A.  Robey  of  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  owners;  Elijah  Crosby,  master. 

Science,  ship,  388  tons;  Wit  Newbury,  1827;  length, 
112  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  9^  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  10%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1827.  Ebenezer  Stone,  Jonathan 
Gage,  William  Balch,  Moses  Goodrich,  owners;  Moses  Good¬ 
rich,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1830.  Ebenezer  Stone,  Richard 
Stone,  William  Balch,  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  owners;  Isaac 
T.  Coffin,  master. 

Scio,  sch.,  134  tons;  built  Sedgewick,  Me.,  1824;  length, 
80  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.  Reg. 
Nov.  12,  1827.  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  William  Stone,  owners; 
John  P.  Clark,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  23,  1829.  Nathaniel 
Noyes,  jr.,  William  Stone,  owners;  John  P.  Clark,  master. 
Reg.  Sept.  1,  1832.  Daniel  Granger,  George  T.  Granger, 
owners;  William  A.  Cheney,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  1,  1835. 
Joseph  B.  Hervey,  Rufus  Baston,  George  Donnell,  jr.,  of 
Newbury,  owners;  Rufus  Baston,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  sch.,  98  tons;  built  Scarborough,  1786; 
length,  58  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  13,  1796.  Amos  Noyes,  Jonathan  Stickney,  jr., 
Samuel  Brown,  owners;  William  Marshall,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1786;  length, 
65  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg.  Nov.  6, 
1799.  Ebenezer  Farley,  Samuel  Swett,  both  of  Boston,  own¬ 
ers;  Daniel  Farley,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1800.  Daniel  Far¬ 
ley,  owner;  Daniel  Farley,  master.  Reg.  June  15,  1801. 
David  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  Farley,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  21, 
1801.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  Jonathan  Parsons,  owners;  Chris¬ 
topher  Bassett,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  brig,  117  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1799; 
length,  69  ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  7^  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in. ; 
figure  head,  horse.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1799.  Benjamin  Pierce, 
owner;  Benjamin  Pierce,  master. 

Sea  Island,  brig,  212  tons;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1823;  length, 
82  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Sept.  14,  1840.  Philip  Coombs,  owner;  Nehe- 
miah  A.  Bray,  master. 

Sea  Rover,  sch.,  45  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1852; 
length,  62  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  6  ft.;  billet 
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head.  Reg.  Dec.  30,  1863.  William  H.  Lloyd  of  Boston, 
owner;  William  H.  Lloyd,  master. 

Sea  Serpent,  sch.,  64  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1818; 
length,  63  ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  8%  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10^ 
in.  Reg.  Mar.  21,  1818.  Thomas  Seward,  Luther  Parker, 
John  Griggs,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  Thomas  Seward,  master. 
Reg.  Jan.  17,  1823.  Thomas  Buntin,  owner;  Joseph  Stan- 
wo^,  jr.,  master. 

Sewell,  brig,  220  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1809;  length, 
87  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft. ;  depth,  12  ft.  Reg.  Jan.  3,  1810. 
Eleazer  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  both  of  Newbury,  owners ; 
Joseph  Johnson,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1815;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  Ebenezer  Hale  of  Newbury,  Stephen  Frothingham, 
Thomas  Hale  of  Newbury,  Thomas  Buntin,  owners;  Thomas 
Buntin,  master.  Reg.  July  9,  1817.  Isaac  Stone,  owner; 
Isaac  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1819.  David  Stickney, 
owner;  Isaac  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  20,  1821.  Isaac 
Stone,  owner;  Isaac  Stone,  master. 

Shakespeare,  bgtne.,  286  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1811; 
length,  93  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  3  in. 
Reg.  Oct.  15,  1811.  Edward  Rand,  Isaac  Rand,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  Joseph  S.  Pike,  owners;  Isaac  Rand,  master. 

Shawmut,  brig,  205  tons;  built  Newbury,  1837;  length, 
90  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Feb.  10,  1838.  Glover  Broughton,  Nicholson 
Broughton,  both  of  Marblehead,  David  Watts  Barnes,  Seth 
H.  Barnes,  both  of  Boston,  George  W.  Donnell  of  Newbury, 
Amos  Pettingell,  owners;  Glover  Broughton,  master. 

Ship  Carpenter,  ship,  235  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1801; 
length,  86  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  ^  in.;  depth,  12  ft. 
6%  in.;  figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Nov.  17,  1801.  Paul  Simp¬ 
son,  Daniel  Webster,  jr.,  Robert  Morrill,  both  of  Salisbury, 
David  Lowell  of  Amesbury,  Daniel  Webster  of  Salisbury, 
WUlabee  Hoyt  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Paul  Simpson,  master. 
Reg.  May  18,  1804.  Paul  Simpson  of  Newburyport,  Daniel 
Webster,  Daniel  Webster,  jr.,  Robert  Morrill,  all  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Willabe  Hoyt,  David  Lowell,  both  of  Amesbury,  own¬ 
ers;  James  Meyer,  master. 

Shylock,  ship,  277  tons;  built  Newbury,  1824;  length,  98 
ft.  1  in,;  breadth,  25  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  7%  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1824.  Winthrop  Sargent,  William 
Babson,  jr.,  Elias  Davison,  all  of  Gloucester,  owners;  Elias 
Davison,  master. 

Signal,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1840;  length,  72 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.;  billet  head. 
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Eeg.  Nov.  24,  1840.  Eobert  Fowler,  Joseph  Young,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Joseph  Young,  master.  Eeg.  June  29, 
1842.  Eobert  Fowler  of  Salisbury,  Samuel  Walton,  owners; 
Samuel  Walton,  master. 

Signal,  sch.,  74  tons;  built  Essex,  1841,  length,  63  ft.  2 
in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.;  billet  head.  Eeg. 
Mar.  18,  1848.  Valentine  Pease,  John  H.  Pease,  both  of 
Edgarton,  owners;  Valentine  Pease,  master. 

Signal,  bark,  375  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1868.  Eeg., 
1868.  Sumner,  Swasey  &  Currier,  owner. 

Silver  Grey,  ship,  266  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1810; 
length,  92  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  25  ft.  7^  in. ;  depth,  12  ft. 
9%  in.  Eeg.  June  14,  1810.  Thomas  Nye;  Joseph  A.  Bay- 
ley,  Humphry  Hathaway,  John  Howland,  all  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Abraham  Barker,  Stephen  Hathaway,  George  S.  Hath¬ 
away,  both  of  New  York,  owners;  Joseph  A.  Bayley,  master. 

Smith  Tuttle,  brig,  125  tons;  built  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1839;  length,  81  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
91/4  in.;  billet  head.  Eeg.  Nov.  11,  1846.  Henry  L.  B. 
Johnson,  William  Cushing,  Avery  Sylvester,  owners;  Avery 
Sylvester,  master. 

Sonora,  ship,  707  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1854;  length, 
150  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  32  ft. ;  depth,  16  ft. ;  billet  head.  Eeg. 
Mar.  3,  1854.  William  Pritchard,  John  N.  Cushing,  Henry 
Johnson,  William  Cushing,  Nicholas  Johnson,  Thomas 
Pritchard,  jr.,  owners;  Thomas  Pritchard,  jr.,  master. 

Sophia,  bgtne.,  92  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1799;  length, 
62  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  2  in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Eeg.  July  25,  1799.  Leonard  Smith,  owner; 
Thomas  Smith,  master. 

Sophia  Ann,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1803;  length, 
69  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.  Beg. 
Sept.  6,  1803.  James  Horton,  owner:  Charles  Friend,  mas¬ 
ter.  Beg.  Jan.  30,  1804.  James  Horton,  owner;  James 
Dennis,  master.  Eeg.  Oct.  28,  1805.  James  Horton,  owner; 
James  Dennis,  master.  Eeg.  Oct.  17,  1806.  James  Horton, 
owner;  Salem  Woodward,  master.  Eeg.  Dec.  10,  1807. 
James  Horton,  owner;  John  Griffin,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  13, 
1809.  James  Horton,  owner;  Joshua  Saunders,  master. 
Eeg.  Mar.  14,  1810.  Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  John 
Woodbury,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  20,  1811.  Benjamin  New¬ 
man,  owner;  Joseph  Stover,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  23,  1812. 
Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  Joseph  Eeed,  master.  Eeg.  Mar. 
10,  1815.  Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  Joseph  Curtis,  master. 
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SoPHiLA,  brig,  180  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length, 
78  ft.  10  in.;' breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6  in.  Keg.  Apr. 
12,  1809.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  John  Peabody,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  owners;  Nathaniel  Stanwood,  master. 

SouTHEBNEE,  sch.,  140  tons ;  built  Brookhaven,  N.  Y., 
1839 ;  length,  85  ft. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  July  28,  1843.  George  C.  Gibbs  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  Hamilton  D.  Conklin,  Lewis  Hulze,  Jacob  Conklin, 
all  of  Brookhaven,  N.  Y.,  owners,  George  C.  Gibbs,  master. 

Spabtan,  sch.,  50  tons;  built  Rowley,  1819;  length,  51 
ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.  Reg.  Aug. 
21, 1819.  Nathan  Hobson  of  Rowley,  William  Huse,  William 
Carrick,  owners;  William  Carrick,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  2, 
1825.  William  Giles  of  Gloucester,  Amos  Fife,  Charles  A. 
Brown,  John  Thomas  of  Boston,  owners;  William  Giles, 
master. 

Spabtan,  ship,  425  tons;  built  Newbury,  1834;  length, 
127  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  5^^:  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Nov.  6,  1834.  Thomas  Buntin,  Joseph 
B.  Hervey,  both  of  Newburyport,  Charles  Buntin,  owners; 
Thomas  Buntin,  master. 

S.  P.  Bbown,  brig,  181  tons;  built  Orland,  Me.,  1850; 
length,  94  ft. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  10^  in. 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  22,  1851.  Isaac  Lampher,  William 
McGilvery,  both  of  Searsport,  Me.,  Thomas  G.  Saunders, 
Samuel  P.  Brown,  William  Wilson.  Thaddeus  Saunders, 
Samuel  Dunham,  Joseph  Partridge,  all  of  Orland,  Me.,  own¬ 
ers,  Isaac  Lampher,  master. 

Speculation,  pink  stern  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1814;  length,  52  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.;  depth,  7 
ft.  ly^  in.  Reg.  Apr.  30,  1817.  James  Richardson  of  New¬ 
bury,  owner;  Samuel  Smith,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  17,  1819. 
James  Richardson  of  Newbury,  owner;  James  Rowell,  master. 

Speedwell,  bgtne.,  100  tons;  built  Newbury,  1785;  length, 
69  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Dec. 
29,  1789.  Samuel  Batchelder,  owner;  Edmund  KimbaU, 
master.  Reg.  July  23,  1791;  142  tons.  Samuel  Batchelder, 
owner;  William  Moody  Follansbee,  master. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1788;  length, 
59  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
June  9,  1792.  Samuel  Bavley,  John  O’Brian,  Richard  Pike, 
owners;  Joseph  O’Brian,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  9,  1794.  Abner 
Wood,  William  Boardman,  Edmund  Kimball,  Enoch  Wood 
of  Loudon,  N.  H.,  owners ;  Mayo  Gerrish,  master.  Reg.  Aug. 
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6,  1795.  Abner  Wood,  Edward  Kimball,  Enoch  Wood  of 
Loudon,  N.  H.,  owners;  Henry  Stover,  master.  Reg.  July 
8,  1797.  Jonathan  Gage,  John  Balch,  owners;  Abel  Stan- 
wood,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  39,  1799.  Jonathan  Gage,  John 
Balch,  owners;  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  4, 
1800.  John  Balch,  owner;  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  master. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  102  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1801;  length, 
72  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  13,  1803.  David  Coffin,  Duncan  Nellidge,  George  C. 
Horton,  owners;  Duncan  Nellidge,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  18, 
1804.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Duncan  Nilage,  master.  Reg. 
May  4,  1804.  Amos  Knight,  Mayo  Gerrish,  Paul  Thurlo, 
all  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Tenney,  owners;  Mayo  Gerrish, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  3,  1805.  Amos  Knight  of  Newbury, 
John  M.  Noyes,  Samuel  Tenney,  owners;  Robert  H.  Knap, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  7, .  1807.  Samuel  Tenney,  John  M. 
Noyes,  Moses  Knight,  Amos  Knight  of  Newbury,  owners; 
John  Babbage,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  2,  1808.  Samuel  Ten¬ 
ney,  John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  Edward  Wingate,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  15,  1809.  Paul  Thurlo  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Ten¬ 
ney,  John  M.  Noyes,  Matthew  P.  Dole,  Nath[anie]l  Knap, 
jr.,  owners;  Matthew  P.  Dole,  master.  Reg.  May  26,  1810. 
John  Pearson,  Matthew  P.  Dole,  owners;  John  Dent,  master. 

Spring  Bird,  sch.,  115  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length, 
62  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  10,  1820.  Nicholas  Tucker,  William  Tucker, 
both  of  Marblehead,  owners;  Nicholas  Tucker,  master.  Reg. 
May  15,  1832.  William  Ashby,  sr.,  of  Salem,  William  Ashby, 
jr.,  Jesse  Burnham,  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  Henry  Metcalf, 
owners;  Jesse  Burnham,  master. 

Spring  Bird,  sch.,  67  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1812;  length, 
61  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  lli/^  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  19,  1812.  David  Currier,  John  Huntington,  both 
of  Amesburj',  owners;  James  Rowell,  master. 

Spy,  snow,  158  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1801;  length,  73 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5%  in.;  figure 
head,  man.  Reg.  June  20,  1801.  Joseph  Hoyt  of  Ames¬ 
bury,  owner;  Samuel  Fowler,  master. 

Spy,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Barnstable,  1839;  length,  60  ft. 
2  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  May  9,  1859.  Thomas  Thompson,  owner;  Thomas 
Thompson,  master.  Reg.  May  2,  1860.  Thomas  Thompson, 
owner;  Thomas  Thompson,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  10,  1860. 
Thomas  Thompson,  owner;  Thomas  Thompson,  master. 
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Stab,  brig,  156  tons;  built  Newbury,  1801;  length,  73  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1^  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  %  in.  Reg. 
May  22,  1801.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  owner;  Jacob  Greenleaf, 
master.  Reg.  Jan.  30,  1804.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  owner;  Eben- 
ezer  Hoyt,  master. 

Stab  of  Peace,  ship,  941  tons;  budt  Newburyport,  1858; 
length,  167  ft.;  breadth,  35  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  figure 
head,  eagle.  Reg.  Aug.  24,  1858.  Charles  Hill,  Charles  Q. 
Hill,  both  of  Boston,  William  Lambert  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Moses  Davenport,  John  Currier,  jr.,  owners;  C.  B.  Stevens, 
master. 

Start,  bgtne.,  173  tons;  built  Newbury,  1811;  length,  75 
ft.  11  in.;  Wadth,  22  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  8  in.  Reg. 
July  8,  1811.  Jeremiah  Young,  William  Eaton,  Paul  Tit- 
comb,  owners;  Jeremiah  Young,  master. 

Stentob,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1809;  length,  68 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Oct.  3,  1809. 
David  Coffin,  owner;  John  T.  Ross,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  17, 
1812.  John  Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  Daniel  Eaton,  owners; 
Eliphalet  Woodbury,  master. 

Sterling,  brig,  148  tons;  built  Nobleboro,  Me.,  1843; 
length,  85  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2^  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
6%  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  June  3,  1848.  George  Merrill  of 
Boston,  Joseph  S.  Pike  of  Salisbury,  Charles  French,  Jacob 
Horton,  owners;  Moses  Pike,  master. 

Stork,  sloop,  91  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786;  length, 
67  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.  Reg.  Dec.  24, 
1789.  William  Coombs,  John  Coombs,  owners;  Joseph 
Goodhue,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  16,  1790;  altered  to  a  bgtne.; 
176  tons.  William  Coombs,  owner;  Thomas  Adams,  master. 
Reg.  July  26,  1791.  William  Coombs,  Ebenezer  Wheel¬ 
wright,  owners;  Ebenezer  Wheelwright,  master. 

Stork,  sch.,  70  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1793;  length, 
60  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Apr. 
25,  1793.  Abel  Greenleaf,  Ebenezer  Perkins,  owners;  John 
Edwards,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  7,  1795.  Abel  Greenleaf,  Eben¬ 
ezer  Perkins,  owners;  John  Edwards,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  23, 
1798.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  William  Bartlet,  master. 
Reg.  June  21,  1799.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Wilkes  Wright, 
master.  R5g.  Jan.  13,  1807.  John  D.  Furber,  Ebenezer 
Dole,  owners;  Robert  Campbell,  master. 

Strabo,  barque,  420  tons;  built  Newbury,  1839;  length, 
128  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  4  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Dec.  21,  1839.  Josiah  Thing,  jr.  of  Newbury, 
Henry  Shoof,  owners;  Henry  Shoof,  master. 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  Histoky  of  the  Colony  and  Pkovince  op  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.  By  Thomas  Hutchinson.  Edited  from 
the  Author’s  Own  Copies  of  Volumes  1  and  2,  and  His 
Manuscript  of  Volume  3,  with  a  Memoir  and  Additional 
Notes  by  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo.  3  vols,  with  index, 
1936,  467  -{-  391  453  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  boxed.  Cam¬ 

bridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price 
$15.00,  set. 

John  Fiske  called  Thomas  Hutchinson  the  first  great 
American  historian.  In  recent  years  a  growing  number  of 
scholars  and  students  have  come  to  realize  the  extraordinary 
worth  of  his  history.  The  first  two  volumes  were  published 
in  the  1760’s,  and  three  editions  were  brought  out  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  third  volume,  which  covers  the 
period  1749-1774,  appeared  posthumously  in  1828,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  John  Hutchinson.  The  present  edition  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Massachusetts  colonial  history. 
Hutchinson’s  own  corrections  and  annotations  never  have 
been  printed  previously.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mayo  supplies 
valuable  biographical  sketches  of  a  great  many  of  the  minor 
figures  in  the  original  work,  and  identifies  more  than  a 
few.  Thus,  not  only  has  a  valuable  historical  work  been 
reprinted,  but  the  footnotes  which  Mr.  Mayo  has  supplied, 
give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  times  in  which  Hutchinson 
lived  and  of  which  he  wrote.  Libraries  which  do  not  possess 
the  original  set  should  certainly  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  edition,  and  those  libraries  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  the  old  editions  wall  need  the  new  material  em¬ 
bodied  in  Mr.  Mayo’s  work. 

Noah  Webster,  Schoolmaster  to  America.  By  Harry 
R.  Warfel.  1936.  460  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $^50. 

Several  years  ago,  while  Mr,  Warfel,  who  is  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  gathering  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  history  of  nationalism  in  America,  he  discovered 
that  there  never  had  been  written  a  critical  study  of  Noah 
Webster,  who  was  the  most  militant  nationalist  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  This  book  is  the  result  of  an  incal- 
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culable  amount  of  research  among  papers  in  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  great  dictionary  maker,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  localities  where  Webster  lived  during  his  eighty-five 
years.  Those  who  know  Webster  only  as  the  author  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  text-books  have  much  to  learn  by  a  perusal  of 
this  volume.  From  1783  to  1843  the  nation  was  his  school¬ 
room;  he  taught  language,  education,  politics,  economics, 
public  health  and  religion.  He  was  the  first  to  demand  an 
American  language  and  an  American  system  of  education, 
and  he  raised  his  voice  and  used  his  pen  in  vociferous  advo¬ 
cacy  of  these  principles.  He  was  jeered,  insulted  and  mis¬ 
represented,  but  he  stuck  to  his  guns.  The  Salem  Gazette 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  New  England  to  print  Webster’s 
essay  upholding  Abbe  Raynal’s  History  of  the  Revolution 
as  against  Paine’s  rebuttal.  Timothy  Pickering,  when  Quar¬ 
termaster  General  in  1783,  and  wishing  for  a  spelling  book 
for  his  son,  sent  for  a  copy  of  Webster’s  new  work,  sat  up 
all  night  reading  it,  and  paid  this  tribute  to  Webster,  whom 
he  did  not  know  at  the  time :  “The  author  is  ingenious  and 
writes  from  his  own  experiences  as  well  as  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  no  authority,  as  an  English 
grammarian,  will  be  superior  to  his  own.  It  is  the  very 
thing  I  have  wished  for.”  Whittier,  seeking  a  simile,  called 
all  nature  as  familiar  as  “Webster’s  Spelling  book.”  No 
other  book,  except  the  Bible,  played  so  unifying  a  part  in 
American  culture.  Webster’s  edition  of  the  “Primer”  was 
seen  through  the  press  in  Philadelphia  by  Timothy  Pickering 
in  1786,  and  in  beginning  a  series  of  lectures  on  language 
in  the  large  cities  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Pickering,  “for,”  he 
wrote  that  “as  a  youth,  as  well  as  a  Yankee,  I  shall  need  the 
countenance  of  gentlemen  of  your  established  character.” 
In  Maryland  he  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  English  of  the 
English,  but  he  expected  two  circumstances  there  to  operate 
against  him:  “I  am  not  a  foreigner;  I  am  a  New  England- 
man.”  Webster’s  egotism,  born  no  doubt  of  his  complete 
faith  in  his  mission,  enabled  him  to  withstand  all  criticism. 
In  1786,  he  lectured  in  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Boston,  as  well  as  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  His 
campaign  for  cop3nright  legislation  brought  the  necessary 
law.  Webster  proposed  unemployment  insurance,  city  plan¬ 
ning,  cleansing  of  city  streets,  improvement  of  penal  laws, 
investigation  of  diseases,  collection  of  statistics,  forest  con¬ 
servation,  organization  of  charity  societies.  He  advocated 
the  government’s  purchase  and  freeing  of  slaves.  He  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  Amherst  College.  When  John  Pickering, 
the  philologist,  referred  to  Webster  disparagingly  as  a  “thirsty 
reformer,”  the  latter  wrote:  “I  am  not  ignorant,  sir,  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  sphere  which  I  now  occupy.  Secluded,  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  world,  with  small  means  and  no 
adventitious  aid  from  men  of  science;  with  little  patronage 
to  extend  my  influence  and  powerfid  enmities  to  circumscribe 
it;  what  can  my  efforts  avail  in  attempting  to  counteract  a 
current  of  opinion?  Yet  I  am  not  accustomed  to  despond¬ 
ence.  I  have  contributed  in  a  small  degree  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  four  millions  of  the  rising  generation;  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  seeds  of  improve¬ 
ment,  planted  by  my  hand,  may  germinate  and  grow  and 
ripen  into  valuable  fruit,  when  my  remains  shall  be  mingled 
with  the  dust.”  This  is  a  book  of  absorbing  interest  from 
cover  to  cover. 

The  Poet  of  Ckatgie  House.  The  Story  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow.  By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  1936. 
238  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

A  delightful  biography  by  a  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Lon^ellow  and  a  close 
friend  of  mature  years.  This  volume  will  be  interesting  to 
adults  as  well  as  young  people.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  poet,  his  boyhood  days,  his  happy  married 
life,  and  his  successful  literary  years.  Whittier  once  tried 
to  induce  Longfellow  to  run  for  Congress,  much  to  the 
latter’s  consternation.  The  suggestion  of  the  story  of 
“Evangeline”  by  Horace  Connolly  of  Salem  is  also  given  in 
full. 

Habpooner:  A  Four- year  Voyage  on  the  Barque  Kath¬ 
leen,  1880-1884.  By  Robert  Ferguson.  Edited  by 
Leslie  Dalrymple  Stair.  1936.  316  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Price,  $2.50. 

A  four-year  whaling  voyage  on  a  New  Bedford  barque  fur¬ 
nished  enough  thrilling  material  for  Robert  Ferguson’s  diary 
between  the  years  1880  and  1884.  Mr.  Stair,  upon  reading 
the  diary  recently,  discovered  in  it  such  an  exciting  narra¬ 
tive  of  whaling  experiences,  and  thought  others  might  find  it 
not  only  fascinating  reading,  but  also  an  interesting  historical 
document,  and  edited  it.  The  result  is  Harpooner,  the  story 
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of  Ferguson’s  life  between  May,  1880,  and  May,  1884,  as 
“Harpooner  on  the  barque  Kathleen  ...  on  this  trip  he  com¬ 
manded  the  barque  Daylight  from  St.  Helena  to  Boston  and 
returned  to  the  Kathleen  at  St.  Helena.”  The  book  is  filled 
with  information  about  whales  and  whaling,  with  a  glossary 
of  terms  at  the  end  as  well  as  a  plate  of  illustrations  of  whal¬ 
ing  gear.  Generously  interspersed  with  the  whaling  anec¬ 
dotes  are  intimate  touches  of  life  on  shore,  of  the  girls,  of 
parties,  and  of  dancing.  For  a  man  who  left  school  at  the 
age  of  nine,  the  grammar  and  spelling  are  rather  amazing. 
Those  who  expect  the  diary  of  a  whaling  voyage  to  be  rough 
and  salty,  with  queer  spellings  and  strange  expressions  will 
be  disappointed.  Here  they  will  find  a  nicely  written  chronicle. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France.  By  George  M.  Wrong. 
2  volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  maps.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

In  two  scholarly  volumes  Professor  Wrong  of  the  Tlniver- 
city  of  Toronto  has  given  to  devotees  of  early  North  Ameri¬ 
can  history  the  first  really  full  and  adequate  history  of  New 
France  in  English  since  Francis  Parkman’s  monumental 
works.  This  book  which  preceded  his  Canada  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  tells  the  always  fascinating  story  of  the  early 
French  explorers  who  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Northwest  to  the  Rockies; 
of  the  life  in  the  French  settlements  up  to  the  time  in  1763 
when  the  British  finally  "guided  by  the  genius  of  Pitt”  con¬ 
quered  New  France.  Engaged  in  the  study  of  this  period 
for  many  years.  Professor  Wrong  has  a  background  worthy 
of  producing  such  a  valuable  contribution  to  North  American 
history.  His  complete  bibliographies  arranged  by  chapters 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  should  be  distinctly  helpful  to 
the  student. 

The  Strangeb  in  America,  1793-1803.  By  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Janson.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition  of 
1807.  With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Driver.  1935.  502  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : 
The  Press  of  the  Pioneers.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  year  1793  found  Charles  William  Janson  finally  real¬ 
izing  his  ambition  to  visit  North  America  and  in  his  words 
"An  American  vessel,  called  the  Snow  Industry,  of  Wiscas- 
set,  in  the  province  of  Maine  .  .  .  wafted  me  to  the  happy 
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land,  as  my  imagination  had  pictured  it.”  Thirteen  years 
spent  in  the  new  democracy  gave  Janson  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  material  for  his  diary.  He  took  copious  notes 
and  returning  to  England  in  1806  incorporated  them  into 
a  book  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1807  in 
London.  This  reprint  in  1935  by  the  Press  of  the  Pioneers 
is  the  only  one  since  1807.  To  one  interested  in  the  study 
8iq:j  pa:jiuj2  jno  jo  suio^sno  puB  siauuBUi  aq;  jo 

will  prove  a  valuable  source  book.  It  covers  a  period  about 
which  few  English  authors  have  written,  while  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  and  times  from  1820  on  were  well  publicized. 
Dr.  Carl  S.  Driver  of  Vanderbilt  University  has,  through 
an  introduction  and  excellent  notes,  corrected  Janson’s  errors 
so  that  one  can,  as  one  reviewer  has  so  well  expressed  it, 
‘‘get  the  vividness  of  personal  observation  and  the  accuracy 
of  modern  historical  research.”  Keen  observation  of  such 
things  as  treatment  of  slaves,  matrimony,  divorce,  funerals, 
the  political  situation,  etc.,  from  an  Englishman’s  viewpoint 
result  in  a  fascinating  and  worthwhile  historical  document. 

Three  Centuries  or  Harvard,  1636-1936.  By  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  Class  of  1908.  1936.  512  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

Professor  Morison  has  packed  into  one  handy  volume  the 
essence  of  the  history  of  Harvard  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  Abridged  from  his  monumental  work,  of  which  two 
volumes  still  remain  to  be  written,  this  book  tells  the  whole 
storv  in  a  brief  and  informal  manner,  entertaining  not  only 
to  Harvard  men  but  to  the  educational  world  in  general. 
The  author  is  master  of  the  art  of  presenting  historical  facts 
in  a  most  human  and  readable  way.  Its  publication  at  this 
time  is  most  opportune,  as  it  is  just  the  sort  of  a  book  that 
everyone  has  been  waiting  for,  in  connection  with  the  Har¬ 
vard  tercentenary.  A  book  that  should  be  in  every  library. 

Hearth  Stones  Tales.  A  Condensed  History  of  Green¬ 
field,  Massachusetts.  By  Lucy  Cutler  Kellogg.  1936. 
125  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  has  done  for  Greenfield  what  others  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  local  history.  This  is  a  history  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  presented  in  a 
manner  to  interest  the  youth  of  today  in  the  beginnings  of 
that  part  of  Old  Deerfield. 
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of  Ferguson^s  life  between  May,  1880,  and  May,  1884,  as 
“Harpooner  on  the  barque  Kathleen  ...  on  this  trip  he  com¬ 
manded  the  barque  Daylight  from  St.  Helena  to  Boston  and 
returned  to  the  Kathleen  at  St.  Helena.”  The  book  is  filled 
with  information  about  whales  and  whaling,  with  a  glossary 
of  terms  at  the  end  as  well  as  a  plate  of  illustrations  of  whal¬ 
ing  gear.  Generously  interspersed  with  the  whaling  anec¬ 
dotes  are  intimate  touches  of  life  on  shore,  of  the  girls,  of 
parties,  and  of  dancing.  For  a  man  who  left  school  at  the 
age  of  nine,  the  grammar  and  spelling  are  rather  amazing. 
Those  who  expect  the  diary  of  a  whaling  voyage  to  be  rough 
and  salty,  with  queer  spellings  and  strange  expressions  will 
be  disappointed.  Here  they  will  find  a  nicely  written  chronicle. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France.  By  George  M.  Wrong. 
2  volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  maps.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

In  two  scholarly  volumes  Professor  Wrong  of  the  TJniver- 
city  of  Toronto  has  given  to  devotees  of  early  North  Ameri¬ 
can  history  the  first  really  full  and  adequate  history  of  New 
France  in  English  since  Francis  Parkman’s  monumental 
works.  This  book  which  preceded  his  Canada  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  tells  the  always  fascinating  story  of  the  early 
French  explorers  who  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Northwest  to  the  Rockies ; 
of  the  life  in  the  French  settlements  up  to  the  time  in  1763 
when  the  British  finally  "guided  by  the  genius  of  Pitt”  con¬ 
quered  New  France.  Engaged  in  the  study  of  this  period 
for  many  years,  Professor  Wrong  has  a  background  worthy 
of  producing  such  a  valuable  contribution  to  North  American 
history.  His  complete  bibliographies  arranged  by  chapters 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  should  be  distinctly  helpful  to 
the  student. 

The  Stranger  in  America,  1793-1803.  By  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Janson.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition  of 
1807.  With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Driver.  1935.  502  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : 
The  Press  of  the  Pioneers.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  year  1793  found  Charles  William  Janson  finally  real¬ 
izing  his  ambition  to  visit  North  America  and  in  his  words 
"An  American  vessel,  called  the  Snow  Industry,  of  Wiscas- 
set,  in  the  province  of  Maine  .  .  .  wafted  me  to  the  happy 
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land,  as  my  imagination  had  pictured  it.”  Thirteen  years 
spent  in  the  new  democracy  gave  Janson  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  material  for  his  diary.  He  took  copious  notes 
and  returning  to  England  in  1806  incorporated  them  into 
a  book  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1807  in 
London.  This  reprint  in  1935  by  the  Press  of  the  Pioneers 
is  the  only  one  since  1807.  To  one  interested  in  the  study 
siq:^  ano  jo  suio^sno  puB  sjauuBra  aq;  jo 

will  prove  a  valuable  source  book.  It  covers  a  period  about 
which  few  English  authors  have  written,  while  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  and  times  from  1820  on  were  well  publicized. 
Dr.  Carl  S.  Driver  of  Vanderbilt  University  has,  through 
an  introduction  and  excellent  notes,  corrected  Janson’s  errors 
so  that  one  can,  as  one  reviewer  has  so  well  expressed  it, 
‘'get  the  vividness  of  personal  observation  and  the  accuracy 
of  m.odern  historical  research.”  Keen  observation  of  such 
things  as  treatment  of  slaves,  matrimony,  divorce,  funerals, 
the  political  situation,  etc.,  from  an  Englishman’s  viewpoint 
result  in  a  fascinating  and  worthwhile  historical  document. 

Three  Centuries  of  Harvard,  1636-1936.  By  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  Class  of  1908.  1936.  512  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

Professor  Morison  has  packed  into  one  handy  volume  the 
essence  of  the  history  of  Harvard  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  Abridged  from  his  monumental  work,  of  which  two 
volumes  still  remain  to  be  written,  this  book  tells  the  whole 
storv  in  a  brief  and  informal  manner,  entertaining  not  only 
to  Harvard  men  but  to  the  educational  world  in  general. 
The  author  is  master  of  the  art  of  presenting  historical  facts 
in  a  most  human  and  readable  way.  Its  publication  at  this 
time  is  most  opportune,  as  it  is  just  the  sort  of  a  book  that 
everyone  has  been  waiting  for,  in  connection  with  the  Har¬ 
vard  tercentenary.  A  book  that  should  be  in  every  library. 

Hearth  Stones  Tales.  A  Condensed  History  of  Green¬ 
field,  Massachusetts.  By  Lucy  Cutler  Kellogg.  1936. 
125  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  has  done  for  Greenfield  what  others  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  local  history.  This  is  a  history  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  presented  in  a 
manner  to  interest  the  youth  of  today  in  the  beginnings  of 
that  part  of  Old  Deerfield. 
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The  United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations,  1918- 
1920.  By  Deima  Frank  Fleming,  Ph.D.,  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University.  659  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  iUustrated. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Price,  $5.00. 

Dr.  Fleming’s  work  is  a  record  of  contemporary  politics, 
which  will  he  of  value  to  historians  of  a  crucial  period  in 
American  history — ^the  years  following  the  World  War. 
Written  in  terms  clear,  simple  and  vigorous,  the  author,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  chapter  ‘^Wilson  and  Lodge,”  gives  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  Lodge  was  not  an  “irreconcilable  at 
heart”  in  the  matter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Industeial  America.  Its  Way  of  Work  and  Thought. 
By  Arthur  Pound.  1936.  234  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  individual  chapters  composing  this  volume  are  twelve 
studies  of  large  American  corporations,  including  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  of  Lynn  and  Schenectady.  Dr.  Pound’s 
series  of  interpretations  have  the  distinction  of  being  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  companies  he  describes. 

The  Hoover  Administration.  A  Documented  Narrative. 
By  William  Starr  Myers,  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Walter  H.  Newton.  1936.  553  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  aimed  to  present  actual 
facts  in  a  direct  manner.  It  is  based  upon  the  public  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  day  and  all  opinions  and  policies  cited  as  Mr. 
Hoover’s  are  from  his  own  public  or  private  declarations. 
A  book  well  calculated  to  be  a  standard  work  on  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  and  the  part  Hoover  played  therein. 


